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THE ENEMY’S CAMP 
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“In the course of my professional experience,” said Majendie, 
gloomily, “I have come across several instances of malaria 
arising out of the bite of the English mosquito or gnat,—a very 
virulent type, too.” 

“ All this mud must be bad, too,” suggested the Admiral with 
equal gloom. 

**Couldn’t be in a worse place,” Majendie admitted. ‘ This is 
an unhealthy part of England. It was noted for leprosy at one 
time. Nice, cheerful disease, leprosy ! ” 

“There’s more about than is generally known now, isn’t 
there ?”’ the Admiral enquired. 

Majendie laughed a sardonic laugh. ‘The number of lepers 
in London at this moment would astonish you,” he said. ‘ We 
know, but the public doesn’t realise that there is such a thing.” 

The speakers were stretched at full length on the roof of the 
houseboat. Talbot, who was also on the roof, was extended 
comfortably in a deck-chair close to them. Supper had been 
over some time, and it was now dark except for the stars, the 
glowing end of the Admiral’s cigarette, and the beam of light 
which was reflected across the stream from the cabin below. In- 
side, Charles was playing cut-throat poker with William, having 
in vain tried to get a four for bridge ; the Admiral and Majendie 
were pessimistic with regard to the pleasure to be obtained from 
cards, while Talbot had been pondering on the advisability of 
leading a better life, though of course he did not put it in that 
way,—he merely said that he was hanged if he had come into 
the country to play cards. 
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Out of this train of circumstances arose the somewhat de- 
pressing conversation that we have recorded. The medical im- 
pulse had been given by Talbot, who had remarked cheerfully 
that he could not remember when he last felt so able-bodied ; 
the only thing that pained him, he said, was a gnat that had 
bitten him on the neck. To this Majendie replied with his 
malarial mosquito ; and then the conversation wandered into the 
very arcana of medical horror. 

“Oh stop that, you body-snatcher,” said Talbot at last. “To 
listen to you, one would think it marvellous that anyone managed 
to live at all.” 

“In the whole course of my experience,” said Majendie, dis- 
regarding this remonstrance, “I have only met one layman besides 
yourself, Admiral, who had anything like an adequate conception 
of the risks a man runs daily.” 

“| always took an interest in diseases,” returned the Admiral 
with some modesty. “ But is cancer of the tongue——” 

Talbot judged it to be about time to divert the conversation 
more effectually. ‘ By the way, Admiral,” he broke in, “ have 
you brought your paints and things with you?” Talbot thought 
that the Admiral started, though it was too dark to see his face. 
“You ought to take a sketch or two of the neighbourhood,” he 
continued. “I came on an admirable subject the other day,— 
Millcote Church, as pretty an ivied tower as I’ve seen for 
years. 

The Admiral started again. This time there was no doubt about 
it ; his cigarette betrayed him by emitting sparks. ‘ No,” he said 
after a slight pause, “I didn’t bring any paints. I don’t do much 
at it now.” 

“ Pity to drop it,” said Talbot, amiably. ‘A parlour trick of 
some kind is useful to have; never could do anything of the 
sort, myself. Seeing an easel this afternoon put it into my head, 
I suppose.” 

“ An easel?” repeated the Admiral, quickly. ‘ Where?” 

‘Oh, in a wood,” said Talbot. “I was taking a short cut by 
that horse-ride where King Charles’s oak is.” 

“Was there anyone,” the Admiral began, but he checked 
himself. It would never do even to hint at interest before the 
brutal, but not obtuse, Talbot. 

He however seemed unsuspicious. ‘“ Oh, only a female,” he 


replied. 
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*« Any good ?”—the Admiral thought he might venture on this 
ambiguous question. An answer to either interpretation would 
give some enlightenment. 

“] didn’t look,” Talbot returned indifferently. “ But as I 
passed her portfolio was open, and I saw a sketch of Millcote 
Church which I recognised,—though it was poor enough stuff. 
That reminded me of the place, and I thought something decent 
could be made of it.” 

The Admiral hugged himself silently. The evidence was all 
in his favour, and he forgot to be annoyed at the slighting 
reference to what in part at least was his own work. ‘ Women 
can’t paint,” he admitted for caution’s sake. 

Majendie had listened to the dialogue almost as intently as the 
Admiral, and now he sought to draw Talbot out. “ Did you 
come back by way of the mill ?” he asked. 

“Yes,”” was the answer. “ We did quite right to move. I 
saw another woman close to the mill, a black-haired girl with 
a basket and a parasol.” 

Majendie also started. The answer to his inmost thoughts 
seemed almost too abrupt for reality. “A lady?” he asked 
as indifferently as he could. 

‘Yes, I should think so,” said Talbot ; “but you can’t tell 
nowadays till you hear them speak, and not always then. I 
didn’t wait for that, naturally. I took her to belong to that 
infernal camp ; I suppose the other did, too.” 

“Is the camp still there, then ?”” asked the Admiral in a voice 
from which he could not quite eliminate a note of eagerness. 

“Qh yes,” said Talbot, wearily. “I saw the tents through the 
trees.” 

After this there was a period of silence, during which Majendie 
and the Admiral exchanged furtive but congratulatory kicks, and 
Talbot smiled to himself. 

“‘ By the way,” said Majendie, presently, ‘‘is Charles’s Glad- 
stone bag quite safe?” The Gladstone bag had been on his 
mind for two days. The last time he had met Agatha he had 
suddenly become conscious that his appearance was hardly in 
accordance with the traditions of his profession, and that had 
naturally led him to reflect on clothes in general, and to a fervent 
hope that Charles would not suddenly find his Gladstone bag ; 
and yet it seemed a pity that good raiment should be hidden, like 
the talent, where moth and rust doth corrupt. In fact Majendie 
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was in two minds about the Gladstone bag when he made the 
distressing discovery that Agatha had apparently gone for ever. 
This had driven all thought of clothes from his mind for 
the time, but now that he had been restored to a measure of 
equanimity he naturally recurred to the interrupted train of 
meditation. 

It was Talbot who started this time; he was at that very 
moment occupied with the same subject. Fortunately Majendie 
could not see that he started, and was not looking out for 
so unwonted a spectacle. “Quite safe,” returned Talbot, 
decidedly ; “he won’t find it if he looks for a month.” 
Indeed, Talbot had taken a good deal of trouble to make his 
excavation in the haystack imperceptible to curious eyes, and 
thought he had succeeded. 

“I don’t know,” said Majendie, dubiously ; “ he’s an obstinate 
chap. Whereabouts is it?” 

“It’s a long way from here,” said Talbot, cautiously. 

“Are you quite sure of the place?” asked the Admiral. 
Curiously enough he, too, had from time to time been thinking 
of the Gladstone bag. 

* Absolutely,” returned Talbot. 

‘It came into my mind,” said Majendie, ingenuously, “ because 
I came on an ideal hiding-place for it yesterday. It struck me at 
the time that one might put a thing there for years without 
anyone being the wiser.” 

Talbot did not give him much encouragement. “ Really ?”’ 
he said in a tone that displayed very little interest. 

Majendie, however, persevered. ‘And so if you’re not really 
satisfied with your place, I mean if you think he might by any 
chance happen on it, I could easily put it in my place. I don’t 
see why you should have all the anxiety.” 

By this time Talbot was smiling to himself ; Majendie was 
really too transparent. His smile broadened when the Admiral 
also made a generous offer. ‘ That’s funny,” said he, “ because 
I found just such a place myself. In my place you could hide a 
thing for centuries ; I'll put it there if you like.” 

“Thanks very much,” said Talbot, answering them both; “but 
there’s no necessity to move it. The crack of doom will find it 
where it is now, unless I take it away myself.” 

The faces of his friends fell in the darkness, but they made no 
further attempt to extract information which was so clearly not 
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to be extracted. There was therefore a silence until Talbot 
yawned and, stretching himself, said he thought it was about time 
to turn in. 

The witching hour had struck by the clock of Millcote Church 
some time when Charles’s uneasy slumbers (he was dreaming that 
he was still playing poker, but with his Gladstone bag instead of 
William, and he had just said that he would “ see” his adversary) 
were broken by a noise. He opened his eyes and listened—yes, 
there it was again, a distinct sound of wood knocking against 
wood, which he had no difficulty in recognising as the contact of 
an oar with the side of a boat. “ Burglars,” thought Charles, 
promptly sitting up in his bunk and feeling for some clothes. He 
swiftly put them on and made for the door of the house-boat ; he 
would creep along the roof and take the marauder unawares from 
above. Very quietly he mounted the companion-ladder and 
made his way towards the stern. Here, as he expected, was a 
dark figure faintly outlined against the paler background of the 
river ; it appeared to be stooping down, but there was not light 
enough to see what it was doing. 

Then the figure moved and there was the unmistakable sound 
made when a man steps into a boat. Without a moment’s 
hesitation Charles sprang from the roof on to the after-deck. 
It was evident that someone was trying to steal the dinghy, 
and he instinctively groped in the dark for the painter that 
he might frustrate this nefarious intention. But instead of the 
painter his hands encountered some large smooth object which 
was lying on the edge of the deck, an object that sent a thrill 
through him. There was no mistaking that excellent leather. 
But hardly had the thrill been transferred from his fingers to his 
brain when the object was snatched away, and there was a great 
swirl in the water indicating that the boat had been pushed 
violently off. Before Charles could recover from his surprise 
came the sound of oars, and it was apparent that the marauder 
was proceeding down-stream at the rate of thirty-eight strokes to 
the minute. Charles stared blankly in the direction of the sound 
for a full minute, and then springing impetuously ashore, set 
off at full speed down the bank. The boat had a long start ; a 
swift runner, however, can keep up with a racing eight without 
difficulty, and he calculated upon soon overtaking the heavy 
dinghy. But it is not easy to run along a river bank on a dark 
night, and Charles’s course was impeded by various obstacles of 
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Nature. Several times he stumbled and fell, but he ran gamely 
on, realising after a while that he was gaining on the boat. 

It was an impressive race. Talbot was well aware that he was 
being pursued,—from time to time he could hear observations as 
the pursuer stumbled, which left no doubt of it—and he strained 
every nerve to hustle the boat along. He was a powerful, if nota 
very scientific, oar, but a heavy tub is hardly the vessel for a two- 
mile race. He set his teeth and put his back into it, the perspir- 
ation dripping from every pore. Fortunately by this time he knew 
the course of the river fairly well, but there was a great danger of 
running into the bank on so dark a night, and he had to trust 
largely to instinct for steering. Meanwhile Charles was gaining 
foot by foot, and when they had covered about a mile he realised 
that he was not more than fifty yards behind. This increased 
his confidence but diminished his caution, and he straightway 
blundered into a low bush and measured his length on the grass, 
where he lay for a time too shaken to move. Talbot, gathering 
from further heated observations that there had been an accident, 
quickened to forty strokes and — another hundred yards. His 
breath was now coming painfully and every muscle in his body 
was aching ; he felt that soon he would be done. However, he 
knew from experience that a man can go on rowing long after he 
is to all intents and purposes dead. Though there is the roar of 
ocean in his ears, though his eyes see nothing but a blood-red 
curtain of fire, though heart and lungs have ceased work, the 
limbs and back continue to move automatically ; and indeed some 
hold that a man rows better in this state than when he is in 
possession of his faculties. Talbot’s last use of his faculties was 
to reflect that he was doing it for Cicely ; then he became a 
heroic automaton. 

Charles also was in bad case. His fall had knocked all the 
breath out of him, and he had not had much to spare at the 
time ; moreover he was bruised and scratched, and confused by 
the darkness. However, he picked himself up and ran on 
savagely. He blundered over the next stile, and then found 
himself in the long meadow at whose extremity was their old 
camping-ground. This was in his favour ; there were no more 
hedges and he knew the country better. He began to recover the 
distance, and in another quarter of a mile the competitors were 
neck and neck. Talbot had slackened his stroke to thirty-two, 
unconscious of everything except that he had to go somewhere 
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in a boat. Charles’s hands were working convulsively, and his 
heart threatened to burst its bounds ; he, too, was only conscious 
that he had to get somewhere in order to prevent something— 
what, he knew not. So the two automata continued racing side 
by side until they had nearly reached the old camping-ground, 
and here accident befell both. Charles fell headlong into a dry 
ditch which he should have crossed by a plank, and this finished 
him. He lay motionless, almost too beaten to breathe and 
unaware that Talbot had run the boat hard into the bank close 
by, and was now lying on his back with his head on the bow seat 
in a state of collapse. 

In this lamentable condition both remained for several minutes, 
and then Talbot became aware that he was able to breathe once 
more ; thought succeeded consciousness, and he remembered that 
he had done some noble deed for Cicely’s sake,—what it was he 
could not be sure. Then it came to him that he was in a boat 
and rather uncomfortable, and he put out an enquiring hand and 
felt about. The hand lighted on the Gladstone bag ya behind 
him, and this recalled everything. He raised himself stiffly into 
his seat and listened. He could hear nothing, and he concluded 
that he must have shaken off the pursuit. Then, grasping a 
scull, he pushed the boat out from the bank and proceeded to 
paddle gently down to the osier-bed. 

Charles took longer to recover, for he suffered from shock as 
well as exhaustion. His first perception was that he heard the 
sound of oars as his adversary went on down-stream, and he lay 
wondering who could be rowing past the house-boat at this time 
of night. Slowly he began to realise where he was; the ditch 
was dry so far as the river was concerned, but dew was beginning 
to fall and he felt damp. Then he, too, raised himself into a 
sitting posture and endeavoured to remember what had happened. 
He had just got so far as to recall the fact that he had been 
running, when he heard the sound of oars again. Talbot had 
placed the Gladstone bag in temporary security and was coming 
back at an easy stroke. He passed Charles and the sound 
gradually went further and further up stream. Charles arose, 
stretched himself, and proceeded to follow slowly. His thoughts 
grew clearer, and he perceived that he had lost the race ; how- 
ever he knew approximately where the bag was once more, and 
he determined to search the osier-bed the first thing on the 
morrow. 
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CHAPTER XXIll 


Mayenpiz and the Admiral got determinedly into the boat 
without wasting words in explaining their intentions. However, 
there was no one to demand explanations. William was not in 
sight, and Charles was resting languidly in his deck-chair. He 
did not feel that he had had enough sleep to compensate him for 
his really unheard-of exertions during the silent hours ; presently, 
indeed, he intended to stroll down to the osier-bed, but just now 
he wanted repose. Talbot, that man of iron, had departed 
with his fishing-tackle immediately after breakfast. If he felt 
tired he did not say so; there are certain exalted frames of 
mind in which the body is unconscious of fatigue. 

The Admiral elected to be landed on the other bank, and 
Majendie went on down stream alone, sculling briskly. On 
nearing a field that contained a brindled cow, however, he 
slackened speed and gazed reflectively at a certain willow. Then 
he remembered Talbot, and bent to the sculls again abruptly. It 
was full early when he reached the village shop, which he entered 
demanding a pound of tea. While it was being wrapped up he 
casually asked if there had been any other customer that morning, 
and finding that Agatha had not yet come he left without com- 
pleting his purchases. Then he reconnoitred the approaches. 
Majendie had never been a volunteer and the survey did not appeal 
to any professional instincts. Therefore, going a little way along 
the lane that led down to the mili, he sat down on a bank under 
the hedge, close to the locked gate, out of sight of a person 
coming up the hill, and waited. 

He had long to wait. His first pipe, which he had postponed 
in order to get off sooner, fizzled out to the relief of all the gnats 
in the neighbourhood, who sought revenge for their temporary 
defeat at once. Majendie grew impatient, and lit a second pipe, 
justifying this excess by telling himself that there might be a 
malarial mosquito among the number of his persecutors. He 
was even about to fill a third when he heard a quick, decided, 
yet light tread approaching. He put his pipe in his pocket and 
adjusted his eye-glasses. 

“‘Good-morning, Miss Neave,” he said, standing up and 
bowing in his best manner. It would have impressed any reason- 
able invalid with the utmost confidence, being an exact copy of 
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that calculated inclination which had distinguished his father 
among those who help to preserve our duchesses for us, had 
procured that eminent physician a knighthood, and would 
doubtless grace a baronetcy. 

But Agatha was by this time sure that she was an invalid no 
longer, and she was not impressed. Perhaps the bow was 
hardly congruous with holiday attire. Majendie himself realised 
this almost as soon as it was made, and reflected that the magni- 
ficent Charles would never have perpetrated it in the circum- 
stances. Sir Seymour had made a study of the art of bowing, 
and he would have instructed the tyro somewhat after this 
fashion. A hat of soft felt, being at best an un-English head- 
gear, justifies a slight exaggeration in profundity, a graceful sweep 
of the arm in its replacement. A panama demands a certain ease 
of execution, conveying a suggestion of correct informality. But 
the delicate nuances of the art are only attained by the medium 
of an immaculate silk hat, not unaided by the concomitant frock- 
coat. Only by their conjoint employment can be conveyed the 
bow proper, which should completely express the history, social 
status, profession, or (preferably) lack thereof, of the artistic 
performer. The “ interior” of a Dutch master cannot be emu- 
lated when the artist has only the tools of a house-painter ; in 
such circumstances he must content himself with broad impres- 
sionist effects. It was here that Majendie erred. Yet it would 
have puzzled the magnificent Charles to have accomplished an 
adequate performance with the cloth cap at Majendie’s disposal. 
Had Talbot only fallen in with his suggestion of hiding the 
Gladstone bag in a really safe place it might have been 
different. 

As it was Agatha passed him with an acknowledgment, polite 
but distant, of the kind given to over-pertinacious acquaintances, 
and quite in the grand manner as practised in Ealing. She had 
determined on this precise greeting in the event of his reappear- 
ance, a contingency Cicely’s artless assumptions had rendered 
distasteful. She pursued her walk a little flushed, but hoping 
the incident was closed. But Majendie was something of a 
strategist ; her advance was impeded by the locked and five- 
barred gate, and she was impeded by a basket and a parasol. 
“Permit me,”’ he said. 

The lane was too narrow for her to dodge him, if indeed such 
an undignified idea had even occurred to her, so she perforce 
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surrendered her basket and allowed him to help her across. A 
wild scheme of seizing the basket and hurrying on to the shop 
before he could get over came into her head, but Majendie did 
not offer to give it up. Instead he surmounted the stile without 
hurry and shook her outstretched hand with effusion. Agatha 
had been preparing a set speech, but this rapid movement baffled 
her. ‘ You are going to the shop?” he enquired, settling the 
basket comfortably on his arm. 

“ Yes,” Agatha admitted. “Pray do not trouble to carry my 
basket ; I can manage quite well.” 

“No trouble at all,” he said cheerfully ; “ I’m going there too.” 

Agatha, inwardly rebellious, saw no way out for the moment. 
She was reduced to silence, and began to walk rather quickly. It 
was evident that she did not intend to speak to him more than 
was absolutely necessary. Majendie again cursed the stroke of 
fortune that had given to Talbot the sole access to the Gladstone 
bag,—Talbot, to whom a knowledge of its whereabouts could 
be of no possible utility. However, professional appearance or 
unprofessional appearance, he was not to be baffled. “ You are 
not compelled to hurry, I hope,” he said. “ Walking fast is not 
a good thing when the sun is so hot.” 

“T’ve got to get back as soon as I can,” she stated, but 
slackening her pace a little. 

“ What a pity,” said Majendie ; “I’ve been waiting for you 
such a long time.” 

* You shouldn’t have done that,’’ she objected. 

“ May I not hope for forgiveness,—if it is an offence?”’ he 
asked, smiling. 

“I oughtn’t to be talking to you at all,” Agatha returned with 
severity. 

“ Because we've not been properly introduced ?” he questioned. 
His tone suggested a suspicion of irony that was fortunately lost 
upon Agatha. 

“* My aunt would not like it at all,” she replied. 

Majendie suddenly displayed contrition for past offences. 
“Do you think I ought to have waited for an introduction 
before—when you —— ?” 

“You said it wasn’t mad,” Agatha broke in irrelevantly. 
Then she was angry with herself for having answered him ; 
silence, she remembered, is considered the most truly dignified 
course to take in Ealing. 
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** But you deigned to require me then,” pursued he. “ Shall 
I have to hire a cow, as to whose sanity there may be two 
opinions, every time | want to speak to you ?”” 

“You oughtn’t to want to speak to me at all.” Agatha’s 
tone was uncompromising. She hated being bantered, and that 
was evidently her fate just now. ‘Give me my basket, please,” 
she concluded. 

“Let you carry a basket, when I am going your way! I 
couldn’t think of such a thing,” said Majendie in chivalrous 
horror. ‘“ Besides, Miss Neave, you really must not be angry 
with me, because I want to ask you a favour. That's why I’ve 
been waiting here so long. I’ve been sent out to buy stores for 
my party, and I've lost the list they gave me. I don’t know any 
more about house-keeping than,—you do about mad cows,” he 
was going to add, but suppressed it for fear it should weaken his 
argument. ‘So I was hoping you might be able to tell me the 
sort of things] ought to buy. Otherwise we shall all starve, and 
I haven’t done anything so very dreadful that you should want 
that, have I?” 

Agatha relented a little. ‘ But how can I know what you 
want ?” she asked. 

“If you don’t it will be dreadful,” he replied. “I ordered a 
shilling’s worth of salt once, and they gave me a block so big 
that I had to bury it in a field. It would have killed all the fish 
in the river, and I am sure I shall do much worse now if I am 
left to my own devices. So you really must help.” 

“ But how can 1? What ought you to get?” 

“Everything. There’s nothing in the larder, I’m told, and 
they gave me a list about a yard long.” 

“You ought always to have a reserve to fall back upon,” stated 
Agatha in Aunt Charlotte’s most practical manner. She was 
beginning to be interested. First and foremost a woman loves 
shopping on her own behalf ; next she loves shopping for some- 
one else. ‘ Do you drink tea or coffee ?”’ she asked. 

“I drink both,” said Majendie. “Talbot generally drinks 
beer.” 

“ Not for breakfast ?”’ said Agatha, a little shocked. 

“ Oh, not for breakfast, of course,” he agreed hastily ; “ coffee 
then, tea later.” 

“Two ounces a head,” Agatha began to calculate, “ ought to 
last you a week, say a pound. I expect you waste a little if you 
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do all your own cooking,” she added with a touch of feminine 
scorn. As his pound was only estimated for two days this was 
perhaps justified. 

“ Thanks awfully,” said he ; “and how much coffee ?” 

“* Twice as much as the tea, my aunt says. Then you'll want 
bacon 5. 

**Do let us sit down,” Majendie pleaded, “ and then I can 
write it all on a piece of paper. It’s awfully good of you.” 

Agatha yielded unthinkingly. At her dictation Majendie 
recorded a number of details with which he purposed to confound 
William. Meanwhile her manner perceptibly softened, to his 
secret amusement. Of set purpose he was allowing himself to be 
instructed, and Agatha enjoyed few opportunities of imparting 
instruction except to Cicely, and Cicely, though on occasion a 
patient listener, after all remained Cicely ; here Agatha had a 
seemingly genuine pupil, and had also the opportunity of re- 
covering her lost dignity. In her heart she had been vexed at 
being in so ridiculous a plight when they first met. It was a 
position wholly unworthy of a niece of Mrs. Lauriston, a 
daughter of Bel Alp. Now, however, she was rapidly regaining 
her prestige. 

Majendie scribbled away, thinking of other things, and when 
the lesson was over they proceeded amicably to the shop. Here 
he did not give his orders, but seized Agatha’s basket so soon as 
it was full. ‘ The least I can do is to carry it back part of the 
way,” he said. Agatha’s scruples began to return, as he per- 
ceived. “No, I am not going to take zo,’’ he continued when 
they were out of the shop ; “ when you’ve saved me my work for 
a week, too. It is a pity I don’t know Mrs. Lauriston, but per- 
haps Mr, Lauriston will introduce me. Meantime I’m going to 
carry your basket.” 

“You know my uncle?” said Agatha, a little relieved but 
somewhat surprised. 

“Oh yes,” returned Majendie untruthfully, for he had never 
had the pleasure of actually meeting that gentleman ; “ but I’m 
hardly in calling trim just now, or I'd carry the basket a little 
further. I won't tell about the cow anyhow.” 

Agatha submitted to his escort. It was not quite what she had 
expected, but then she had not anticipated such pertinacity. 
After all he knew Uncle Henry, a puzzling but on the whole 
reassuring circumstance. Moreover it was not unflattering to 
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find that he was anxious for her society, and, for all his unconven- 
tional attire, he compared favourably with the young men who 
combined “ something in the City ” with a residence in Ealing. 
And lastly, though Agatha was the niece of Mrs. Lauriston, she 
was also the daughter of Mr. Neave ; and Mr. Neave had never 
been remarkable for a devoted adherence to the principles of 
decorum which obtain in that elegant suburb ; and it may be that 
she found it not unalluring, just for once, to make an experiment 
in what Mrs. Lauriston would have called “ living her own life.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


“Yes, dear, it is a lovely glade, and King Charles’s oak is 
very interesting ; but can’t we go for a row?” 

“It’s so soon after breakfast,” was the objection. 

“Tl do all the rowing; we'll go to that place where the 
weeping willows are, where the water is so clear and still,—the 
mermaids’ corner we called it.” 

“ Yes, it is almost as good as a looking-glass, except that you 
would get giddy if you always had to stoop to see what your 
hair looked like. And then it would never get dry, and just 
imagine being a mermaid in winter when it was frozen ; it makes 
me cold to think of it.” The speaker gave a little graceful 
shiver. ‘I’m going to sit quite still in a sunny place and fish.” 

“* Can’t I come with you, dear ?” 

“But you don’t fish, you know, and you'd be dreadfully 
bored with me; you'd have to sit quite still, too, and not talk 
at all.” 

“I think I could do that for ever and always by the river,” 
Doris decided poetically. 

“But you wouldn’t be by the river,” Cicely continued ; 
*‘you'd have to sit quite a long way from the bank or you’d 
frighten the fish.” 

“Oh, I'll do that if I can come,” Doris pleaded. “I don’t 
seem to have seen you to talk to for days and days; and we 
said we would spend all the mornings together while Agatha 
and your aunt were housekeeping.” 

At this reproach Cicely had the grace to feel a little ashamed 
of herself ; Doris was her friend, and of late Doris had been 
cruelly abandoned for—an angling acquaintance. Had Miss 
Yonge known the circumstances it would have been easier. 


” 
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There comes a time when most friendships are, by the intrusion 
of an acquaintance of the opposite sex, interrupted, altered, ended. 
Doris, with the facts in her possession, would doubtless have 
acquiesced meekly. As it was, she conceived herself neglected, 
and did not suspect that she was merely superseded. Hence 
Doris looked at Cicely with trusting eyes, reproachful indeed 
but thinking not of guile. 

“ Doris, dear,” said Cicely with sudden solemnity, “do you 
ever feel a desire to be alone, alone with the sea and the 
illimitable sky, alone in communion with——-?”” She stopped with 
an uneasy feeling that her speech would hardly carry conviction. 
She was, however, more fortunate than she deserved to be. 

“With Nature?” Doris completed the period for her. ‘“ Ah 
yes, | understand.” She put her arm round Cicely’s waist in 
sympathy. 

“It’s all for her good,” said that young lady to herself, 
attempting justification before the inner tribunal ; but conscience 
as counsel for the prosecution tore this argument to pieces. 
Cicely let the trial proceed while she continued the crime. “It’s 
so nice of you to understand, dear,” she went on. “I must ”— 
she vaguely waved a soft little hand in no particular direction; 
‘so you won’t mind doing a picture of King Charles’s oak this 
morning; 1 should so much like to see a sketch of it, and this 
afternoon’’—here her manner suddenly brightened—* we'll 
escape together fora nice talk, before Uncle Henry lights his cigar.” 

Doris patted the slightly ashamed cheek of the devotee to 
solitary communing with Nature, and departed towards the glade 
as Cicely directed. The internal trial was ended, and conscience, 
who unfairly acted as jury in addition to prosecuting, pronounced 
a verdict against the younger Miss Neave. Talbot found her 
exceedingly elusive and very prettily despotic all that morning; 
she was, of course, undergoing sentence. However, when he 
told her that he had dropped certain necessary hints, Cicely 
allowed herself a ticket-of-leave to enjoy their becoming acces- 
sories to certain duplicities to come. 

Meantime the Admiral, after being landed by Majendie on 
the further bank, had set off for his walk, ruminating in secret 
amusement on what he considered a gratuitous piece of informa- 
tion from the enemy Talbot. The torm of the intelligence was 
questionable, but its clarity was unmistakable. While taking 
his basket that constant angler had remarked to him: “ Just see 
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that Charles doesn’t go near Taylor’s copse ; that female is sure 
to be sketching his royal namesake’s oak again to-day, and he'll 
be bringing her back to tea, confound him.” 

At this Majendie and the Admiral exchanged a sympathetic 
glance while Talbot strode haughtily away. But the heavy frown 
his gait suggested was entirely absent from his face, as the 
magnificent Charles, who was just emerging sleepily from the 
house-boat, observed. Sir Seymour, taking too large a view of his 
own importance, attributed the pleasant expression of humour 
on Talbot’s countenance to further direful plots against the 
Gladstone bag. 

Therefore the Admiral resolved to carry out the instructions 
given to him, and he set off with every intention of preventing 
Charles from making the acquaintance of the fair artist ; this 
could undoubtedly be best effected by monopolising her himself. 
He walked rapidly, and had covered half a mile before it occurred 
to him that it was rather early yet for the expected appearance. 
A convenient stile suggested a halt, and a halt a pipe. From 
where he sat he commanded a view of the lane leading from the 
mill to Taylor’s copse. The heat-haze that mellowed the distant 
hills had hardly yet melted away though the sun was coming to 
his own, and all the world was awake and busy. A dairy-maid 
was searching the grass in a distant field which harboured a 
brindled cow. The Admiral thought out an appropriate quota- 
tion from the Georgics, and mused on the poetry of milking-time. 
He was, however, at fault in his reckoning ; the dairy-maid was 
searching the field for different reasons. The diet supplied by 
Agatha had taken the milkmaid’s occupation away from her so 
far as that particular cow was concerned, and she was now looking 
to see if the meadow contained any herb sufficiently noxious to 
dry up the anima!’s milk unexpectedly and out of all due season. 
The Admiral, however, quoted happily, with much academic 
satisfaction. 

Presently a ploughboy joined the dairy-maid, and the Admiral 
had recourse to Theocritus. A passing bumble-bee droned clumsily 
by, and the Georgics were again in request. Then he began to 
review the classics to find something appropriate to Doris. He 
dismissed Ovid with haste, and was considering the possibilities 
of Tibullus when a slight figure carrying an easel appeared in the 
expected quarter. The classics were momentarily forgotten, and 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe the Admiral rose briskly. ‘I 
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should like to thank Talbot, poor Talbot,” he remarked irrele- 
vantly. A blackbird departed in haste at this utterance, but the 
Admiral missed the reference. He was already on his way to the 
lane. 

“1 must claim the privilege again,” he said a few minutes 
later, taking hold of the easel. Doris started, for she had not 
heard his approach. He only just rescued it from falling. 
“T’m glad you’ve managed to retain my name,” he resumed in 
answer to an exclamation of frightened recognition. ‘“ But why 
did you never finish your sketch of the tower ?” 

“‘[—I couldn’t,” she said confusedly. 

“I’m afraid you’re not very persevering,” said the Admiral 
firmly. “It was going on very well too ; you must let me see 
it if you’ve got it with you.” 

“| haven't got it,” she declared. 

“Did you throw it away altogether?” he asked. “ You 
shouldn’t give a thing up so easily.” 

“ Oh, I wouldn’t throw it away ever ; I mean I never do throw 
them away,” she returned, still in confusion. 

The Admiral again said “Poor Talbot!” but not aloud. 
He was leading her towards the wood, and she had no choice 
but to follow submissively. Now and again she looked hurriedly 
about her, whether seeking a way of escape or fearing that Mrs. 
Lauriston might be at hand was not quite clear even to herself. 

“Do you want the easel put here?” he asked, for they had 
now reached the grass ride and were face to face with the great 
oak which, in common with most other great oaks, had had the 
honour of affording shelter to the royal personage. 

Doris acquiesced. He set up the easel, procured some water 
for her from a ditch, and asked how far she had got with the 
sketch. ‘“ But I haven’t done any at all,” she said. 

“ Fortune favours the brave,” remarked the Admiral. 

Doris looked rather doubtful as to whether fortune was 
strictly impartial between the brave and the fair, and the Admiral 
asked if she had not been there the day before. She had not, 
but the Admiral did not suspect. He laughed at poor Talbot 
again and explained boldly. ‘ Yes, I’m very fortunate. You 
see, a friend told me he’d seen a lady painting here yesterday, so 
I came to see if it wasn’t you.” 

“Oh, you meant ” Doris paused. The meeting, then, 
was not accidental. 
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“Yes, 1 meant to meet you, and now I have I’m going to 
stay. You shovldn’t go about alone in the country ; you might 
meet another lot of boys.”” The Admiral’s tone was full of decision. 

“T don’t think you ought to have come,” Doris enunciated 
slowly. 

“ Are you afraid Mrs. Lauriston wouldn’t like it ?”” he asked. 

“1 know she wouldn’t.” On this point Doris was assured. 

“Mrs. Lauriston is not the only person to be considered,” 
said the Admiral firmly. “ sas parentum—I mean, | often 
find,—everyone in any profession does—that parents and people 
in loco parentis object to things in the most unreasonable manner. 
We often have to disregard their wishes, or schools simply could 
not go on. Of course, if you yourself would rather I went away 
it would be different. If that is what you mean when you say 
‘Mrs. Lauriston,’ I can only apologise and go. Your work 
interested me, and having been of some small service, I had 
hoped to be so again.” The Admiral was loftily reproachful. 

“ No, I don’t mean that, I don’t really,” said Doris in some 
confusion. ‘Only I’m her guest, and what can I say to her?” 

“You are not responsible to Mrs. Lauriston,” observed the 
Admiral. 

“T can’t do what would displease her, when I’m here, can I?” 
Doris was firm. 

She had appealed to the Admiral’s professional sense of 
discipline, and he was momentarily at a loss. Truthfulness and 
sincerity were qualities which he was dutifully bound to approve, 
and indeed to inculcate. ‘ At any rate since I’m here, you’re not 
going to send me away this morning ?” he temporised. 

Doris felt that since he was there, perhaps he might be allowed 
to remain. The sketch was begun under his tuition, and Miss 
Yonge fell back into the part of pupil. He made the best use 
of his time, endeavouring by incidental questions to ascertain if 
they had any mutual acquaintance. Presently he said, “I knew 
a Yonge at Oxford. I wonder if he was any relation of yours.” 
Doris confessed to having had a brother at Trinity. ‘1 thought 
I recognised the resemblance,” said the Admiral gaily. As his 
Yonge was a Magdalen man this was perhaps odd. It seemed 
odd to Doris, though for another reason. 

“T’m not a bit like him,” said she. ‘ He’s tall and dark.” 

“ Outsiders see family likenesses best,’’ returned the Admiral 
hastily. ‘* He was a good oar, your brother.” 
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“ He never told me that he rowed,” commented Doris doubt- 
fully. 

That was his modesty,” put in the Admiral. Apparently 
Yonge of Trinity was not a man to be relied upon ; however, 
he persevered. ‘ What’s he doing now? I haven’t heard for 
a long time.” 

“ He’s reading for something,” she said, “some dreadful 
examination.” 

**] wish I could help him,” sighed the sympathetic Admiral. 
Distinction in the humaner letters naturally makes for distinction 
in the humaner feelings. 

“ He’s my favourite brother,” she confessed ; “I’m so glad you 
met him.”’ 

The Admiral was a little ashamed of himself. He had not 
the criminal capacities of his chief, and the tradition of blameless 
rectitude being strong upon him, he diverted her attention to the 
landscape. The time passed rapidly ; it progressed indeed faster 
than the sketch, which the Admiral retarded with able criticism. 
However, the lesson had eventually to end. “1 must carry your 
things a little of the way back,” he said. Doris permitted this 
without demur. “And you should finish the sketch in morning 
light. I shall hope to see it completed some day ; in fact I hope 
to assist in its completion.” 

“ But you promised,” began Doris reproachfully. 

“‘] think a man in my position can be trusted,” returned the 
Admiral, coming to a resolution. “I shall be here to-morrow. 
I cannot call on Mrs. Lauriston to-day, as unfortunately I did 
not expect to meet Mr. Yonge’s sister in this part of the country 
and am hardly suitably attired. But I shall not, if you will 
excuse me, deny myself the pleasure of helping your sketch 
until Mr. Lauriston, whom I know, satisfies the conventions on 
my behalf.” The Admiral uttered Mr. Lauriston’s name witha 
confidence not quite justified by his knowledge of the owner, 
which, like Mayjendie’s, was purely vicarious as yet. It had, 
however, an effect on Doris, and when he added, “ After all this 
is the country. Don’t you think it would be rather absurd of 
you to run away ?”’ she gave a somewhat dubious assent. “I’m 
sure of it,” said the Admiral firmly. 


(To be centinued.) 





GERMANY IN THE PACIFIC 


Tue little Ysapex, struggling against the bad coal of Bellambi, 
a three-knot current, and her short deep squat lines, panted 
along the Papuan Coast at four knots. The green high slopes 
and palms of Suan shone abeam, with the lofty boomerang of 
Wedge Island prinked in magnolia greens and the crimson fire of 
the flame-tree. Nearer China Straits the grassy slopes show torn 
and riven as if hills and valleys had been suddenly overwhelmed 
by ocean, the pines making a running fight with the sea, and 
many palms lifting out of the surge their boles and suckers in 
the brine. Behind the foreshores stretches a wild tangle of palms, 
lianas, lawyer-vines, and india-rubber trees, with cedar, ebony, 
teak, and sandal-wood on the heights that in a few miles from 
the coast become almost impassable,—the ranges which are the 
backbone of New Guinea. The seas are paved with pearl-shell 
for along a thousand miles of coast; the land is wondrously 
fertile ; behind the ranges are enormous areas of alluvial gold- 
fields, whose existence caused the early Spanish explorers to name 
the north-east coast Isola del Oro; the jungles are full of 
beauty ; the scrubs and forests teem with strange and splendid 
birds and butterflies, from the great crested Goura pigeon, as 
big as a goose, to the wondrous Raggiana, the Bird of Paradise. 

This is the land that, but for the stupid officialism of the 
Colonial Office, would have been ours to-day, with all the 
islands to the north-east for five hundred miles. As it is, 
Eastern New Guinea is partitioned with the Germans, who 
neither discovered nor explored, having neither the genius nor 
the desire for exploration: New Britain and New Ireland have 
become the Bismarck group ; and the thing which the Australian 
statesman, who annexed all Eastern New Guinea and the Eastern 
Islands, attempted to prevent, the thing which Lord Derby 
helped in disallowing,—the annexation by Australia—has 
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happened. Germany has secured rich and fertile islands in 
the Eastern and Western Pacific, and a great section of New 
Guinea; and having played the camp-follower in exploration, 
has, by bounties and subsidies, almost succeeded in forcing the 
Australian traders, who were here the pioneers of commerce, out 
of the trade of the Northern and Western Pacific. 

The ousting of the Australian firm of Burns, Phelp and Co. 
from the trade of the Marshall Isles is already the subject of 
a claim by the Australian firm on the German Government. 
The Ysaset, the smallest steamer of the Burns and Phelp fleet, 
trades monthly from Thursday Island, in North Australian 
waters, along the thousand miles of the coast of British New 
Guinea, and as far east as the Woodlark Isles. The Ysaser 
was built by Germans and was once owned by them. Now she 
has an Irish captain, Australian officers and engineers, an English 
steward, Scotch and Scandinavian deck-hands and firemen, and 
Papuan boat-boys, and,—every officer too good for the ship. 
All that is Teuton of her now is her deliberativeness, and her 
German-phrased bridge-telegraph, with its Ha/t and Backvarts. 

The cheerful captain of the Ysaset has but two anxieties, 
fresh water for the engines, with the necessitated dodging in 
and out of unknown bays in search of native villages, and the 
laborious loading of the water-boats ; and sufficient depth of sea 
between the mazes of the coral to float his squat and ugly craft. 
His one desire is that every night shall have a full moon the 
year round ; failing this impossibility, he often wriggles through 
the reefs of the coral sea to his anchorage with but the wicked 
streaked and banded phosphorescence of the black water to light 
him in the darkness of the tropic night. 

As we crawled past Gado in the waning afternoon, making for 
the west channel that leads to Samarai, the captain lounged by 
the starboard rail of the bridge, and sang to himself, 


Oh! I wish I was married and nothing to rue, 
Plenty of money and nothing to do. 
T corali—oorali—oorali—oo. 


He finished his song in a falsetto howl that sounded like E flat, 
and I knew he was in trouble. I had heard him sing it one 
dark night as we stumbled through the coral channels up to 
Yule, and again while we waited anxiously at Dedele for a boat 
from the land ; the trouble was unmistakable. 
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“‘ What’s the trouble, Captain ?”’ I asked. 

** To-morrow’s Sunday, and they won’t let me work cargo at 
Samarai ; and if I don’t get away first thing on Monday to Wood- 
lark, I'll be late on the homeward run. You see I’ve got to go 
out of my track this trip, to Dobu.” 

“ Why this trip?” 

“T’ve a lot of missionary timber to put out. The, Moressy 
ought to have taken it but she’s got something new on, and she 
goes direct to Herbertshoe from the Solomons.” 

A week later at Samarai I found why the Morgssy left out 
Dobu, and the YsaBeL, overworked consumptive as she is, took 
up the running. 

All the planters of New Britain and New Ireland (now part of 
the Bismarck group) have made an agreement with the Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd Company to ship all their copra for five years 
at a rate of freight so low that only the German Government’s 
heavy subsidies to the Company make it possible. This agree- 
ment came into force on the first day of last October. 

The Moressy is a steamer of seventeen hundred tons register, 
and is owned by Burns, Phelp and Co., of Sydney, kiown to 
almost every native of the Pacific by the corrupted pronunciation 
of the firm’s initials, Beepi. The Morgssy’s regular run is 
through the Solomon Islands to New Guinea and the Eastern 
Islands, back to the Solomons, and on to Sydney. On this 
September run she sacrificed a quarter of a million cubic feet of 
timber freight for the Solomons, taking only a very little of it ; 
cutting out the run to Dobu, and making a dash to Herbertshoe 
for September 30th, on a venture that paid in moral satisfaction, 
even if it showed a loss in hard cash. 

There were two hundred and fifty tons of copra at Herbert- 
shoe, which after September 30th would become freight for the 
Norddeutscher Lloyd. In the last days of September the 
Moressy steamed her very best westward from the Solomons, 
and helped by the strong south-easterly breeze shipped the 
copra with only a few hours to spare, and left again on her way 
south with £250 of freight-money, which another day would 
have given to the subsidised German. But the little victory is 
the last possible for at least five years; the trade has been 
captured by the Teuton. 

To-day, in its effect on peoples, the war of trade counts for 
more than the war of soldiers, because it is a permanent war that 
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never knows white flag or armistice. And the German, having 
beaten us in trade by his policy of extra-protection, is otherwise 
making ready for us in a manner so whole-hearted as to suggest 
him as a glad aggressor when the dispute does come. But for 
England’s distraction by the South African trouble, Germany, it 
is safe to say, would never have secured Savai and Upolu in 
exchange for certain of the Solomon Islands. With her possession 
of the Solomon and the Bismarck group, her Pacific influence 
was practically confined to the north-eastern portion ; by securing 
Samoa, which is but five days from Australia and two days from 
the British Colony of Fiji, she has greatly strengthened herself 
in Australian waters. 

In Australia the German is a good, thrifty, and productive 
citizen ; in the tropics the mere climate gives the Australian the 
upper hand, if he is subject only to fair opposition. The alluvial 
goldfields of British New Guinea have been traced over the 
German boundary ; but although the German Government has 
sent out prospecting parties, they have been uniformly un- 
successful. Trouble may be looked for immediately the Aus- 
tralian miner follows the gold over the border. A miner on 
gold will not give up his chances for the existence of an 
imaginary line, and he will not abandon his claim except to 
a vastly superior force. The Germans are leaving undeveloped 
the mineral and metalliferous areas of their territory ; the allure- 
ments of the unknown drifts will sooner or later lead the 
Australian on out of his own territory, and it may be that the 
rupture will be caused in this manner. Already there is irritation, 
which only seems to become exaggerated as the races know one 
another. The other day a German steamer, bringing to Aus- 
tralia the returned crews of two Australian steamers which had 
been sold to Japan, put into Samarai to land rice ; the Australians 
marked their bitter appreciation of the German ship by cheering 
until they were hoarse at the first sight of the English flag since 
leaving Hong-Kong and passing through Germany’s possessions 
in the Pacific. 

All these German possessions are from their latitude practically 
valueless for their purpose of colonisation by Germans. In the 
seven years prior to 1900 Germany annexed an empire inferior 
in extent only to the possessions of Great Britain or France, 
securing it without war or great expenditure, whereas the two 
other Powers built their empires at the cost of great treasure, 
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bloody wars, and centuries of toil. But Germany’s millions of 
square miles of possessions with their thirteen and a half millions 
of subjects are of sentimental value only to Germany. Since 
1884 she has expended £17,000,000 in colonial votes and 
subsidies, and as a result, and at the end of twenty-one years, she 
has in her colonies a German population of eight thousand eight 
hundred, of whom more than half are soldiers and officials. 

There is nothing to fear from German colonisation in its 
present limits ; there is much to fear in the use of these fertile 
islands as naval bases, dangerously near to Australia with most of 
its development in the temperate South, so assimilable with 
German habit. Simpsonshafen, in the western arm of Blanche 
Bay (New Britain), where Germany is now building her Northern 
Pacific naval base and coaling-station, is a fine harbour, completely 
landlocked and easily fortifiable from the surrounding hills. 
With this, and the base at Kiao Chow, the Germans will command 
all the Australian sea-routes to Eastern Asia, and the northern 
and eastern coasts of Australia herself. 

The attempted German colonies in the Pacific are daily finding 
colonisation more and more difficult. Eight Germans recently 
emigrated from Queensland to New Britain in response to the 
German Government’s offer of two hundred and fifty acres of 
free land to each man, free maize and cocoanuts for planting, and 
free labour in the early years of the plantations. But for the 
Australian duty on maize the Germans would have stayed in 
New Britain, and competed successfully, by reason of black 
labour, with the Australian farmer; as it is, most of the 
immigrants have returned to Queensland. 

With the native the German settler and official are almost as 
unsuccessful. The native learns pidgeon English easily, and as 
all attempts to teach him German result in failure, all the German 
shipmasters and traders, and all the Government officials from the 
governor down to the junior clerk, are forced to speak to the 
native in pidgeon English, all their national objections notwith- 
standing. 

But despite native and climate, and the Papuan and Pacific 
islander, all unconsciously fighting against German occupation, 
there is the fortified base of Simpsonshafen to menace peaceful 
British and Australian trade. Considering the long-strained 
relations of Germany and England in the Old World, the arma- 
ment of Germany in the Southern Hemisphere is an event no 
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Australian, who loves his country and his race, can witness 
unmoved. 

Germany has every right to carry on a special branch of trade at 
a loss if she pleases ; it is the manifest duty of Australia to follow 
the lead given her by the small result of her import-duty on 
maize. Germany, and in a lesser degree France, unfairly compete 
with us by subsidising their shipping ; let us retaliate with a 
Navigation Bill on the lines of the United States Act prohibiting 
the carriage of passengers or freight by oversea ships on the 
Australian coast. Germany menaces us with the fort of Simpsons- 
hafen ; let us prepare ourselves with our own explosives factory 
and arsenal ; with conscription, or at least national defence on 
the lines of the Swiss system ; with forts and heavier guns ; and 
if need be with our own navy. Canada pays nothing to Imperial 
Defence, and has better defences than Australia ; Australia pays 
£200,000 a year, receives a perfunctory naval defence over which 
she has no control, and is blamed for her mean contribution into 
the bargain. The idea that Australia’s best point of defence is 
in the English Channel is an exploded theory ; the Old World 
is moving south to our front doors, and our own arms are the 
best bulwark of our own homes. 

Ranpoipu Beprorp. 
Samarai, New Guinea. 





RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


Durinc the course of the last few months two articles have 
appeared in separate publications, each of which seems to 
mark a curious reversion to primitive ideas, and to the un- 
sophisticated may give rise to hopes unwarranted by history. I 
refer to Mr. Findon’s Piea ror Reticious Drama, which 
appeared in a contemporary, and to Mr. Sturge Moore’s paper 
in a weekly journal on Tue Bistze anp THE Stace. Adverting 
to the performances of Everyman, Ben Hur, and Tue 
Propicat Son, the former writer cites these plays as combining 
religious instruction with secular entertainment, from which he 
deduces certain facts. The public are divided into two classes : 
one of them tacitly acknowledges a religious belief, while making 
no outward profession ; the other is so spiritually inclined that 
anything not associated with religion fails to attract it. 
To these two opposing elements he considers that the religious 
drama should appeal. Mr. Sturge Moore, poet-like arguing for 
a higher ideal, states that things wait to be done which might 
directly forward the spiritual life with its ideal communions, 
religion, art, and science. ‘ The importance of the theatre,” 
he writes, “as an intellectual and spiritual engine capable of 
moulding and expressing a nation’s character is now obvious to 
the educated classes.” This remark, it will be admitted, is 
trite enough, although less perhaps can be said for the truth 
of it. Both writers refer to the intimate connection which 
existed between religion and the drama in Greek and medieval 
days ; and in this connection it is worth while to examine the 
alleged relationship, in order that we may thoroughly under- 
stand the original purpose it served in this regard. And, as it 
is to Greek drama both look for the inspirational source of 
their plea, it will be well to recapitulate the initial steps in 
its foundation. 
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The drama originally arose from the desire of the Greek to 
render in concrete terms the subject of his contemplations. 
Man’s misty way through life was lit up by the images of 
the gods who, to him, represented the varied forces of Nature. 
War had a creator, Love a goddess, and the dominant chord that 
held the elements together, as the warrior holds his hounds in 
leash, gave him Zeus, god of gods, and thus he went on until he 
had built up the whole hierarchy of the heavens, and filled the 
earth with visible presentations of invisible powers. To the 
Dorian religion of the god Apollo the Phcenicians brought the 
worship of Dionysius, the youthful god of wine, who was also 
the god of generation. As one writer points out, Apollo and his 
sister corresponded to the Pelasgian and Achzan divinities of sun 
and moon, whom the Pheenician Dionysius and Demeter super- 
seded, or with whose worship theirs was blended. It was out of 
the joint-worship of gods such as Dionysius (or Bacchus), Apollo, 
and Demeter, that the beginnings of the Greek drama sprang. 
The Dorians had invented public hymns and dances in honour 
of the gods. Asa military nation their dances and chants were 
characteristically warlike, the dances being descriptive of martial 
movements. The germ of the chorus is to be found in their 
hymns, which were sung to an accompaniment of flutes. A further 
stage was reached when they introduced trained singers and 
dancers who performed as the proxies of the people. When the 
Dorians celebrated the birth and adventures of Bacchus (or 
Dionysius) they sung the dithyramb, a reveller’s song. Lesbian 
Arion made a further improvement by changing the moving band 
into a cyclic chorus, and inventing regular poems set to suitable 
music, calling the songs goat-songs, or tragedies. Having 
reached lyrical tragedy, it only wanted one other step to complete 
the evolution towards regular drama. The hiatus was bridged 
by the Ionian rhapsodists who recited their epics at the public 
assemblies. Cyclic chorus having been added to rhapsody, and 
chorus and epic being now complete, there remained for Thespis 
the honour of introducing the first actor to perfect the transfor- 
mation. The idea was gladly accepted, as relieving the monotony 
of the chorus. From a small platform the actor carried on his 
dialogue with the chorus-leader, who, with his chorus, was 
stationed by the altar. When Aéschylus had added a second 
actor and Sophocles a third, the drama was perfect for all practical 
purposes. 
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But in considering this evolution, the fact must not be lost 
sight of that Dionysius was worshipped in most cases under 
the form of a wrathful and cruel Moloch, to whom the blood 
of human victims was an essential offering. It was as the god 
of generation, however, and as the giver of wine that Diony- 
sius retained his place in the worship of ancient Greece. Some 
notion of the original spirit with which these festivals were 
entered into may be gleaned from Archilochus, when he says he 
“knows how to lead off the dithyramb, the beautiful song of 
Dionysius, when his mind is dizzy with the thunder of wine.” 

The later Greek drama gradually lost its Dionysian colouring, 
or, at any rate, its festive character, and gradually became an 
event of public importance. The theatre was to all intents and 
purposes a municipal affair. The poorer class of citizens, whose 
names appeared on the city registers, were accorded free admission. 
Chorus was employed by the choragus, who was considered the 
representative of the people, and was supposed to be perform- 
ing its work. All persons possessing property exceeding in 
value three talents (about £732) were liable to subscribe for 
its maintenance, the actors being supplied by the poet. But 
the fact that competitions were held and trilogies adjudged cannot 
be regarded as forming part of a religious ceremony. If one 
contemplates the personages represented in the best days of 
the Greek drama, it will be admitted they did but approxi- 
mate to human types because the tragedian’s ideal was to 
represent men either better than they could be, or worse than 
they were. After all the aim of their tragedies was to appeal to 
the esthetic perceptions, to purify the passions, a dictum 
which modern tragedy has not yet ceased to disregard. To 
listen to the chorus in CEpipus Tyrannus one catches its 
essentially pessimistic character: ‘ Therefore, while our eyes 
wait to see the destined final day, we must call no one happy 
who is of mortal race.” Thus it was the blind chance of a man 
struggling against the will of the gods, and the auditor had to 
face two attitudes, either of which he might adopt,—that of the 
chorus in CEprpus, or the view of Lucretius as expressed in 
Mr. Mallock’s translation : 


When storms blow loud, ’tis sweet to watch at ease, 
From shore, the sailor labouring with the seas : 
Because the sense, not that such pains are his, 

But that they are not ours, must always please. 
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The whole question, then, is one which rests upon the inter- 
pretation of the word religion. If the reader is to look upon the 
Bacchanalian orgies of the earlier Greek as essentially religious, 
it might be argued that it is wows rational for him to regard a 
musical comedy (which, after all, has a little more refined inter- 
pretation) as a sacred ordinance to the god of Mirth. If by 
religious ordinance is meant such a play as CEpipus Tyrannus 
(and that is one which Mr. Sturge Moore seems to indicate) 
then this argument applies also to Ford’s "Tis Pity Sue’s a 
Wuokrg, and that cannot be considered as religious in any sense. 
It is true that the gods did appear in Greek tragedy, and in the 
elementary sense which would classify a religious play as one in 
which the gods intervened, the description is correct ; but what 
can be said for so vindictive a god as Zeus in the Promerueus 
Vinctus, or the act of Hera in Hercutes Furens, who incites 
the protagonist to madness, which is followed by the murder of 
his wife and children. And coming to the region of mere man, 
take the Orestes of Euripides, in which almost all the charac- 
ters are morally moribund, or that of Hippotytus, where 
the unhappy Phedra unlawfully loves. It is difficult to realise 
that any of these can on the religious score have a claim to the 
suffrage of the spiritually inclined. The statement that an altar 
stood in the centre of the theatre possesses to me no more 
significance than the fact that an orchestra’s usual performance 
of the National Anthem is a sign of the sanctity of the modern 
theatre. Taking a broad view of the case, it may be said that 
the worship of the Greek was only concerned with external acts. 
The soul of man had little claim to consideration. In Schlegel’s 
words : “ Superstition contributed to their freest developments. 
It cherished the arts by which it was adorned, and its idols 
became the models of ideal beauty. At best it was an ennobled 
sensuality.” 

It is a curious reflection to find that it was only with those 
races who were notoriously polytheistic in worship that the 
arts seemed to flourish. The case of Solomon, who was com- 
pelled to bring foreign workmen to build a temple to the true 
God, is one notable proof of this contention. The case which 
both Mr. Findon and Mr. Moore make out from the religious 
standpoint, in view of the evidence, is somewhat weak. To 
begin with, it is hardly fair to set up a relationship between 
modern drama and modern religion by quoting the precedent 
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of Greek drama, which derived from a polytheistic source and 
owed its existence to the belief in the conflicting wills of gods 
and men. It can easily be demonstrated that no race with 
monotheistic proclivities found the necessity of drama, The 
consolations of their religion provided food enough for their 
spiritual needs without the adventitious aid of arts such as 
the drama. It would be perfectly justifiable to argue that in 
the contemplation of the conflict between the protagonist and 
the gods the dignity of man was upheld; but that would 
only prove an eloquent plea for rationalism. On the same 
principle it could be affirmed that the problem-play is in 
perfect accordance with the demands of what is called religious 
drama, as the main teaching inculcates the moral that weakness 
is crime. 

It is Mr. Findon who reverts to the use the Church had 
made of the drama in the Middle Ages. In doing so he 
omits to take note of the salient fact which characterised all its 
manifestations, whether in Saxony, France, Germany, England, or 
Scotland,—that it was welcomed gladly as the readiest means for 
making the people acquainted with such spiritual events as the 
Nativity, Passion, Resurrection, and Redemption, and that having 
served its purpose in that way, Mystery gave place to the Miracle 
with its legends of Saints, and the Miracle to the Morality dealing 
with allegorical representations of the Virtues. The inevitable 
result culminated in most instances ; just as in the Grecian case 
tragedy gave way to farce, so the Morality gave place to levity, 
a notable instance of its practice, among dozens of similar per- 
formances, ‘being the Fete des Fous, with a description of which 
Notre Dame opens. Already the Church had begun to be 
zealous of its monopoly. The Manuet pe Pecue, a well-known 
Anglo-French poem (about 1235) speaks of the performance of 
Miracle-plays as a sin en /es rues de citez, a warning directed against 
their representation by the Town Guilds. 

In the year 1278 the choristers of St. Paul’s Cathedral presented 
a petition to Richard the Second praying him to prohibit some 
ignorant and inexperienced persons from acting the history of the 
Old Testament, to the great prejudice of the clergy of the 
Church. When Mr. Sturge Moore mentions the Act of 1543 
which inveighed against anyone playing in interludes, or rhyming 
any matter contrary to the New Religion, he neglects to mention 
the proviso in favour of “songs, plays, and interludes, which 
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have for object the rebuking and reproaching of vices and the 
setting forth of virtue, so always the said songs, plays, or inter- 
ludes meddle not with the interpretation of Scripture.” But 
when the same writer exclaims, “How many spiritual and 
intellectual tyrannies subsist which might have been overthrown, 
had we had a national theatre representing the deepest and most 
momentous national interests, can never be known,” it is doubtful 
whether he has fully realised the exact significance of such an 
eventuality. Despite the vigilance of the Master of the Revels 
during the early part of the seventeenth century, the players 
were introducing political matters in their plays, and the 
Elizabethan dramatists had many hidden political allusions in 
their works. 

Granted the liberty of subject indicated by the writer, there is 
no valid guarantee that in treatment the matter dramatised might 
not prove “to the great prejudice of the Clergy of the Church,” 
or to the discomfiture of either political party. 

Both writers mention EveryMan as an example of the success 
of a play with a religious bias. The present writer saw it both 
at St. George’s Hall and at the Coronet Theatre. Its contrasted 
reception at those buildings was another instance of the potency 
which the spirit of place possesses. At St. George’s Hall there 
was a solemnity in its presentation which could only be attributed 
to its totally untheatrical surroundings ; at the Coronet, the one 
convincing impression was the theatricality of the whole subject, 
and the air of commerce which pervaded the theatre. In either 
case, sceptical or unsceptical, it assisted one to realise the childlike 
simplicity of the mid-century mind, an impression confirmed by 
the clerical papers themselves. 

As to Ben Hur, I do not think it could appeal to the most 
reverent minds as orthodox ; and although the lightning effects 
were calculated to assist in the realisation of the sacred scene, the 
thought that lime-light ingenuity could achieve so much must 
have detracted from one’s sense of the miraculous. It has been 
claimed for Tue Propicat Son that here, at least, is one play 
capable of pleasing Mr. Findon’s two classes of playgoers. To 
judge from the reception accorded to it by one of the leading 
clergy, and it may be fairly assumed that he is representative of 
a goodly body of the class mentioned, its usefulness as religious 
drama is a moot point. 

The Passion-play at Oberammergau is mentioned by both as 
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an instance of reverent work ; but to regard curious tourists 
with dilettante minds as worshippers, and stage-struck peasants 
as spiritually inclined people, is to place the religious atmosphere 
on a lower level than it is commonly placed. 

Biblical stories such as those of Jacob, Job, Joseph, Samson, 
David, and others are indicated as likely subjects, and, presumably, 
to preclude the modernising of these standard heroes Mr. Findon 
proposes to have them dealt with in poetic drama. It would 
then be the business of the Censor to license no play which was 
not sufficiently reverent in tone. I for one do not anticipate 
such an attempt with any degree of pleasure. As a nation we 
have become a little more interested in the philosophy of things 
in general, and, incidentally, in psychology. Mark, for instance, 
our progress politically in diplomacy, which surely indicates 
our appreciation of the endeavour to appeal to the weakest or 
strongest susceptibilities of our neighbours. Even the religiously- 
minded have had their theology tinged with German metaphysics, 
and it is questionable whether the precise representation of a 
Biblical story in dramatic form, which to be true must be confined 
solely to the externals of the narrative, would interest the classes 
who are spiritually inclined ; or whether to depict the same 
story by means of the modern psychological process would be 
reputed as reverent, or, if irreverent, as precisely true. If 
Muller’s definition of art, as “a representation by means of 
which a subject becomes an object,” be right, and the characters 
in a pseudo-Biblical drama become objects instead of subjects, 
clearly there will be little left for the religious mind to dwell 
upon. 

The intervention of a Censor whose business it would be 
to judge of the reverence, or irreverence, of a given play may 
be left to the imagination. In any case, the task would be 
arduous. 

There is yet one other phase which both writers seem to 
have neglected,—the dominance of stage tradition. If you 
have reverent plays, the question of their being acted in a 
reverent way naturally arises. It is no aspersion on the moral 
character of the actor to express a doubt as to his falling in 
with that scheme. The most religious play, by that very 
temperamental nature which is the chief equipment of the 
player, would have a tendency to become monotonous through 
the progress of a long run. It is too much to expect of 
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human nature that the essential spirit of reverence would always 
be present in its enactment. The mere repetition of a part has 
its deadening effect ; sincerity could not always be assured in its 
interpretation, and to the religious mind the lack of sincerity 
would be the unforgivable sin. 

And what shall be said by way of criticism? Are those 
writers certain that in every case it would be reverent? It is 
difficult to discuss the question without giving offence, but one 
contemplates with trepidation the spectacle of a theatrical pro- 
gramme interlarded with notes attributing the various articles 
of dress to sundry costumiers, Joseph’s coat by A. of Regent 
Street, and those of the Brethren by B., Eastern Costume 
Expert. 

As to the use of the drama as a platform for controversy 
upon matters of national interest, there is little to be hoped 
for from that source. So long as party politics exist, the 
strong power of the majority will never be any match for the 
sweet reasonableness of the minority. Even to-day it is im- 
possible to hold an ordinary public meeting without inciting 
the passions of people who are opposed to the business in 
hand. Theatrical riots have been too expensive in past times to 
tempt managers, or even the nation itself, to risk consequent 
damage. 

One thing is certain ; the theatre will continue to be, as it has 
always been, a platform for the problems of life. Its ideal 
in the plays of our foremost dramatists has been the representa- 
tion of life, whether repulsive or moral, provided the drama 
contained the embodiment of a vital idea, and the issue was one 
as to its spiritual or moral worth. 

For the present, however, I do not look hopefully to the 
future for a religious drama with the main purpose of forward- 
ing the spiritual life. That desirable consummation, it seems 
to me, will only be attained by a clearer understanding of the 
strength and weakness of the human spirit,—a wider tolerance, 
recognising the essence of religion to be purity of motive as 
distinguished from respectability of morals, whose spirit of 
charity will be as wide as its knowledge of psychology is 
sure, and which will hold as its aim the cultivation of the 
moral factor in everything that appertains to the relationship 
of man to his fellow, 

Ross Lawson. 
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Tue promptitude and vigour with which the new Lord Chan- 
cellor has set about the task of effecting legal reforms will raise 
complaint in no quarter. The field before him is a large one, 
and has been long neglected. In first dealing with the question 
of appeal in criminal cases he has perhaps hit upon the matter that 
is most prominent in the eye of the public. The Bill he has 
drafted, and which will, no doubt, become an Act of Parliament, 
with or without amendment, before the present session has closed, 
is as drastic and far reaching as could well be conceived. The 
need for some measure of reform is beyond dispute. Whether 
the Lord Chancellor has devised a wise solution is another matter. 
As it stands the measure is open to very serious objection in 
many of its provisions. It goes so far as to almost savour of 
panic legislation, and in the committee stage the most severe 
criticism of several of its clauses may be expected at the 
hands of the many lawyers sitting in the present House of 
Commons. At the very outset it is inconceivable that any 
measure for establishing a permanent Court of Criminal Appeal 
can be workable unless it also provides for an addition to 
the judiciary. No such provision is made in the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Bill. With business in a chronic state of arrears, due to 
causes which have been pointed out in a previous paper, it is 
impossible for the present staff of judges to undertake additional 
work. They have more than they can keep pace with under 
existing arrangements; and on other grounds than the mere 
inadequacy of the staff to cope with extra duties fresh appoint- 
ments will be necessary. Under no conditions is it desirable that 
the appellate tribunal should include those judges who tried the 
cases in which appeal is brought. This is already recognised in 
regard to civil appeals. It is a common occurrence for a Lord 
Justice of Appeal to find himself for some months after his 
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appointment faced by cases in which he adjudicated as a judge of 
first instance. The invariable practice in such circumstances is for 
him to retire in favour of another judge, who is wholly disinter- 
ested. Unless the same obviously just arrangement obtains in 
regard to criminal appeals, absolutely satisfactory results can never 
be secured. And how this could be effected by any possible 
manipulation of the present staff of judges, in view of the constant 
flow of appeals that must inevitably come, without causing serious 
dislocation of the business of the courts, it is difficult to see. 
Delay in these matters would be insufferable. To unnecessarily 
prolong by so much as a single day the anxiety of a prisoner 
charged, say, with the capital offence, would be cruel and inhuman. 
Already there is an outcry against the unreasonably long detention 
of prisoners before they are brought to trial. In this initial 
respect, therefore, the Bill discloses a conspicuous defect, for which 
the only remedy is radical amendment before it becomes law, 
or a supplementary Bill providing for additional judges. 
Advocates of reform in this manner point to the example 
set us by other countries. In almost every civilised country 
appeal in criminal cases both as to law and as to fact is permitted. 
But this reference to extraneous systems hardly does us credit as 
a nation. We have not hitherto been accustomed to go to other 
lands for our law. On the contrary, it has always been our boast 
that we lead the way in justice and equity. Moreover, the data 
supplied by other countries on this momentous subject is not so 
voluminous and convincing as to be a safe basis on which to frame 
legislation applicable to our own peculiar system of jurisprudence. 
There is solid ground for the suggestion that appeal in criminal 
cases is not an unmixed blessing in all countries where it obtains. 
Nevertheless it is generally agreed that we do not treat our 
criminals with unquestioned fairness. The danger is, and the 
Lord Chancellor’s proposals accentuate it, that in seeking for a 
cure we may give to the man charged with a criminal offence 
advantages which so far we have withheld from the civil litigant 
on grounds of fairness. The Criminal Appeal Bill errs seriously 
in this respect. Let us consider the facts. In a civil action both 
the plaintiff and the defendant may appeal on any one or on all of 
four grounds: (1) that the verdict is against the weight of 
evidence ; (2) that the judge has misdirected the jury ; (3) that 
certain evidence was wrongly admitted ; and (4) that evidence 
which should have been admitted has been withheld. These 
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points involve questions of law and questions of fact. As to 
questions of law, the Court of Appeal deals with them absolutely. 
As to questions of fact, the Court as often as not abides by the 
findings of the jury, on the principle that, having had the witnesses 
before them, the jury are better able than they to come to a right 
decision, being assisted to that end as much by the demeanour of 
the witnesses as by their evidence. The Court of Appeal may, 
if it so elects, call witnesses before it, but this is so rarely done as 
to render resort to the privilege hardly actual practice. The 
obvious desire is to interfere as little as possible with the functions 
of juries. At the present moment the only appeal in a criminal 
case can be on a point of law. The verdict of the jury is final as 
to fact, but appeal on a point of law can only take place at the dis- 
cretion of the judge who tried the case. If he states a case the 
matter goes before the Court for the Consideration of Crown 
Cases Reserved, constituted under Lord Campbell’s Act. Should 
he refuse to interfere, there is an end of the matter, except by way 
of petition to the Home Secretary. What does Lord Loreburn’s 
Bill propose? It gives every prisoner convicted on indictment 
at assizes or quarter-sessions a right to appeal both as to questions 
of fact and questions of law, and not only as to the verdict but as 
to the sentence, except as regards sentence in the case of murder. 
Further, it empowers the appeal tribunal to reduce but not to 
increase sentences; it gives them the right to call witnesses, 
whether they were or were not called at the trial; and if the 
prisoner be poor he may have counsel and solicitor allocated to 
him at the public expense. 

How immense are the advantages thus conferred upon the 
criminal appellant becomes at once apparent. In some respects 
he is more liberally dealt with than the civil litigant. At the 
very worst his penalty cannot be aggravated ; it can only be 
reduced. He may, if he will, refrain from calling witnesses 
at his trial, well knowing that he may call them on appeal, 
when their evidence will have more effect. And, perhaps the 
most striking advantage of all over the civil appellant, he 
need not fear a re-trial if acquitted, for the prosecution is to 
have no right of appeal. In the civil action both plaintiff 
and defendant are placed on an equality in this respect, and 
a re-hearing may result in an increased penalty on the 
appellant. Necessary as reform is, especially in view of what 
was revealed in the Beck case, there is surely an element, 
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not alone of unfairness, but of danger in conceding so much. 
With everything to gain and absolutely nothing to lose, the 
convicted criminal may be trusted to appeal in nearly every 
case, and public sentiment will demand that his appeal shall 
be heard without delay. The proposals seem to discount the 
value of trial by jury. In trial by jury we have been 
encouraged to believe lies the system of trial most nearly 
approaching perfection. It takes away from one individual 
the tremendous responsibility of deciding his fellow-man’s 
guilt or innocence, and vests it in a number, whose unanimity 
settles the matter one way or the other. In effect the new 
proposals override this venerable and not altogether unsatisfactory 
system. Three iudges may veto the findings of the jury, and 
render their pat.cnt labours unavailing upon questions of fact, 
which they are equally well able to determine. Who is to say 
that the conclusions of three judges on sworn evidence are 
more likely to be right than those of twelve laymen of common- 
sense and experience of the world? It is a bold thing to say, 
but some judges are lamentably ignorant in many of the 
ordinary affairs of life, and rather boast of their want of knowledge 
than seek to hide it. When judges differ among themselves on 
points of law, which are their special study, their claim to infallible 
guidance on questions of fact cannot be accepted without demur. 
The whole subject revolves upon the point of finality. Human 
ingenuity has never yet decided in legal matters when justice is 
absolutely and accurately secured. The very necessity which in 
civil law has piled one tribunal upon another is evidence of 
human limitations. Finality can never be attained in the sense 
that every man is convinced that justice has been done. What 
the court of first instance may do the appellate tribunal may undo, 
while the latter in its turn may be over-ruled by the highest 
court of all. Who is to say that, were there a still higher 
authority than the House of Lords, the changes would not be 
rung yet once more? Of this uncertainty I will give a striking 
example of recent date. A policeman in the Durham County 
Constabulary claimed a pension under the Police Act of 1890, on 
the ground that he had served twenty-five years, though not 
continuously. The County justices dismissed his claim. On 
appeal to a Divisional Court three judges upheld this decision. 
In the Court of Appeal the Master of the Rolls and Mr. Justice 
Kennedy were of the same view, but Lord Justice Mathew 
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dissented. Now the House of Lords have held that the County 
justices, the Divisional Court, and the affirming judges of the 
Court of Appeal were all wrong, and after three years’ suspense 
the case will have to be tried again at quarter-sessions. 
The further the case goes the more uncertain does it 
become that a right result has been reached. To wealthy 
litigants this limitless method of settling disputes matters 
very little ; to the legal practitioner it is as the breath of his 
nostrils ; to the poor man it is impossible. Multiplicity of 
tribunals, each one the corrector of its inferior, makes for enormous 
expense without the corresponding virtue of ensuring satisfaction. 
In the fact that it early stops short, and makes the Court of 
Criminal Appeal the last resting-place, lies one of the chief 
merits of the Lord Chancellor’s Bill. Once reconciled to the 
blow inflicted on the jury system, one can turn the easier to 
this consolatory provision. None the less does it seem the 
least controversial policy to remove from tribunals that exist any 
stumbling-blocks to the issue of justice, rather than to multiply 
tribunals that foster uncertainty. 

What are those stumbling-blocks in regard to criminal trials ? 


The Home Office Commission which inquired into the Beck case 
found none of serious moment. In their report they said : 


Is there such a sufficient case of failures to convict guilty persons as 
to cal! for a remedy at all? We are not in a position to say that there is. 
In our opinion, therefore, so far as any miscarriage in point of law is 
concerned, adequate protection for innocent persons can be secured without 
the erection of a new Court of Appeal. 


In other words, they decided that, if properly exercised, the dis- 
cretion of the judge to state a case on a point of law to the Court 
for the Consideration of Crown Cases Reserved is sufficient ; but 
that in the Beck case it had not been properly exercised. The 
obvious remedy is to take away the discretion and to render it 
imperative on the judge to state a case when counsel request it. 
Words uttered by Mr. Butt in the House of Commons in 1853 
are well worth recalling in this connection: “Upon principle I 
think that the right of appeal against the decisions of the judges 
ought to be absolute. It ought never to rest on the discretion 
of the man against whose judgment the appeal was made. That 
I maintain is imposing on a judge a duty which never ought to 
be cast upon him,—that of determining that his own decision 
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should be the subject of review. By what is he to be regulated ? 
If he does not ne st his own decision right he will not grant it. 
Is he then to grant an appeal or not as he is confident or 
the reverse? Men, even judges, are generally most positive 
when they are most wrong.” So much then for the Beck inquiry 
and questions of law. 

As to questions of fact, the Commission saw no reason for 
making any recommendation at all, recognising that appeal on 
such matters would tend to weaken the responsibility of juries, 
and leave the question in no better hands than it is at 
present. There is no outstanding evidence that with respect 
to trials at assizes and quarter-sessions the miscarriage of 
justice exceeds what might be expected under any system that 
fallible man can devise. On the whole, criminals have no 
just grievance against the jury system. Knowing that their 
verdicts are to be final, juries as a rule discharge their duties 
well, and err if anything more on the side of mercy than of 
severity. Take from them their sense of responsibility and 
unquestionably you destroy the value of their verdict. The 
knowledge on their part that an adverse verdict is abso- 
lutely certain to be appealed against, must of a certainty 
cause them to slacken their energies under a sense that they 
are labouring in vain. “Never mind if we are wrong, the 
Court of Appeal will set matters right,” would naturally be 
the view they would take in too many instances. Would 
justice be better served under such conditions? As for the 
people at large they have no desire to be unduly harsh with 
the criminal; but neither do they wish to pamper him and 
give him advantages that others do not possess. If it is right 
that the prisoner should have every opportunity of proving 
his innocence, as undoubtedly he has, it is equally right that 
there should be no loophole for his escape if he is guilty. 
The public interest demands that. Why, then, if the findings 
of the jury on the facts are to be questioned in the interests 
of the prisoner, are they not also to be questioned in the 
interests of the prosecution? The probabilities of error are 
equal in both directions. Guilty people do escape at times,— 
probably more often than innocent people are punished. Once 
admit the principle of right of appeal, common-sense and common 
equality demand that it shall not be one-sided. Already the 
prisoner has the immense advantage of being able to petition the 
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Home Office for a review of his case, and, as the Beck 
Commission pointed out, with proper co-ordination between 
the Home Office, the Office of Public Prosecutor, and the 
police, every reasonable requirement in the interests of justice is 
met. Moreover, it is ali in the favour of the prisoner that, if the 
jury acquit him, he cannot be put on trial again for the same 
offence. Is it wise to stimulate in the criminal a hope that under 
such an arrangement as is now proposed he may escape the 
penalty for his crime either at his trial or on appeal? Society 
would not benefit thereby, and society is as much entitled 
to consideration as is the law-breaker. 

These are considerations which point to the desirability of 
moving slowly in this very important matter. Apart from the 
immense additional cost which they would impose on the country, 
the Lord Chancellor’s proposals appear to go much too far, and 
to have been too hastily framed even in their minor details. 
What difficulties and unnecessary labour and expenditure may 
accrue, for instance, from the provision which constitutes the 
Court. There are to be any number of judges, but not less than 
three. Suppose four sit, and they are equally divided in opinion, 
how is a decision to be arrived at? The appeal will be abortive, 
and will have to be heard again de novo. In the meantime the 
appellant gains all the moral advantage of the growing sympathy 
of a public disgusted with the vagaries of the law. Punishment 
for crime is efficacious more by reason of its swiftness and certainty 
than its severity. It is part of the constitution of the civil Court 
of Appeal that there shall be three judges in final and new trials, 
so as to secure a majority one way or the other, unless the parties 
consent to accept the decision of two. Further, the measure 
leaves quite untouched those tribunals in which justice is most 
likely to go astray, namely, the magistrates’ courts. Before it can 
be justified in all its provisions a much better case will assuredly 
have to be made out. That reform is necessary in some directions 
no one disputes. The direction in which it is most desirable is in 
regard to sentences. The latitude given to judges in this matter 
is fruitful of evil, and calls for the right to appeal. Inequalities 
are of regular occurrence. Too much is left dependent upon the 
temperament of the judge, too much to the sway of his passing 
mood. Realising this, some judges, in order to attain a proper 
spirit of discretion and calmness, wisely refrain from passing 
sentence on the day the jury find their verdict, and postpone it to 
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a later day ; but in the majority of cases sentence immediately 
follows conviction, with amazing variety of result. In 1892 a 
Bill was introduced having for its object the establishment of a 
Court of Criminal Appeal to revise sentences at the request of the 
Home Secretary. The need for such a tribunal has not grown 
less in the meantime. It would certainly meet with wider accept- 
ance than the extremely controversial measure now before the 
country, which will tend to cast discredit upon the labours of 
juries, to multiply tribunals without any certainty that the benefits 
accruing will outweigh the evils, to cast upon the country an 
enormous additional expenditure, to increase the chances of escape 
or of modified punishment to the convicted person whose guilt 
permits of no doubt, and to leave the civil litigant in comparison 
with the criminal a creditor of the nation. The moderate course 
would seem to lie in making it compulsory upon a judge to statea 
case on a point of law when requested by counsel, to leave 
questions of fact when raised by the convicted person to the 
ultimate decision of the Home Office, to reform the administration 
of the Home Office so as to secure that co-ordination urged by 
the Beck Commission, and to obtain the greater equalisation of 
sentences. In any case it should not be made the statutory right 
of any convicted criminal to put his countrymen to the expense of 
an appeal, which at the very worst can only affirm his sentence, 
without giving facilities to the prosecution to ensure his severer 
punishment when he has notoriously been too lightly treated. 
If a man is innocent there exist already adequate means of estab- 
lishing his innocence if those means are properly applied by 
men with legal training. Public feeling in this country is 
not so embittered towards the criminal as to wish him treated 
with undue harshness; but mawkish sentiment in his interest 
is neither logical nor wise on grounds of public policy. 
FREDERICK Pay er. 
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Tue hunting of big game is a pursuit which holds a deep 
fascination for those who have a taste for it. For the sake of 
his favourite sport the hunter is ready to turn his back on 
friends, and on the comforts and pleasures of civilised life, and 
to go out into the wilderness, to make his home in a small tent, 
to live on hard scanty fare, to face loneliness, to undergo severe 
physical toil, to endure all extremes of weather, and to encounter 
cheerfully hardships, sickness, and the many dangers that the life 
involves. Perhaps one of the chief attractions that the ordinary 
man finds when hunting big game in a wild country like Africa is 
the contrast it offers to the ordinary round of life. There is a 
bracing freshness and simplicity about a hunter’s life that gives 
to it an irresistible charm. It appeals to the primitive part of 
man’s nature, to half-forgotten instincts ; it stirs feelings and 
qualities that have slumbered in the peaceful ease of modern life. 
You leave all your old worries behind you, you are far from the 
rush and bustle of the world, beyond the clash of jarring 
interests, free from the petty wearisome problems of existence in 
civilised society. Camp-life gives a rest to faculties worn by the 
routine of everyday existence, and it demands the development and 
exercise of qualities that are often too little used. It calls for habits 
of self-reliance and prompt decision, for stern resolution and cool 
calculation in confronting danger, for the cheerful endurance of 
hardship, and for firmness and tact in dealing with men. Away 
from conventions and standard methods of thought, brought face 
to face with new problems and unexpected situations, the hunter 
has to cultivate self-reliance and to trust in his own judgment. 
But a hunting-tour after big game is not only pleasant from the 
contrast it presents to life in the busy world ; it is full of 
fascination in itself, and an expedition made in the uplands of 
British East Africa, where there are great tracts of empty 
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country teeming with game, is an experience that is full of 
delights and that leaves a rich store of pleasant memories 
behind. 

There is the delight in the sense of free unfenced openness 
when you penetrate into regions invested with all the charm of 
mystery and solitude, and see vast stretches of country where 
Nature still holds sway, where there is no smoke of chimneys to 
blur the clear air, and where there is no made road to guide the 
wanderer. You come on broad expanses of plain, hard, dry 
ground, cracked and wrinkled by the scorching sun, and covered 
with a carpet of coarse tufts of grass, a sea-like waste of yellow 
stubble stretching away on every side as far as the eye can 
reach. Perhaps some herds of antelope may be grazing in 
the distance, or a cluster of grey prickly bushes may fringe 
the banks of a stony watercourse, where a bare trickle joins 
the shallow pools that lie between the boulders and gravelly 
sand-islets ; nothing else to break the monotonous waste, and 
yet the very empty loneliness, the aching desolation, has a 
fascination of its own. Sometimes, too, the plain is beautiful, 
—in the bright glare of noonday, when it shimmers in the hot 
quivering air, and when sun and clouds combine to paint a 
tracery of light and shadow on the vast canvas ; at night, when 
the moonlight softens the staring gauntness, and dresses the 
rough ground in a filmy garb of silver and blue; in the early 
morning, when the mists that cover its nakedness are shot with 
tints of the pearl, the opal, and the ruby by the first rays of the 
sun. Then you will march for days through bush country, 
plains, hills and valleys dotted with low scrub, every bush 
prickly, brittle, sapless, dusty, showing only a faint dried-up 
green in its leaves, useless for shade, but combining with the rest 
to throw a dark veil over the country that hides the features of 
the ground and blocks the view in every direction. It is a fatal 
country to be lost in,—you might be near camp and water and 
walk right past them—yet for the hunter a pleasant country 
invested with all the glamour of mystery and uncertainty. Unable 
to see any distance ahead, you are always lured on by the hope 
of a sight of something beyond the next bush ; perhaps it will 
only be a guinea-fowl or a jackal, but there is always the chance 
of spying the horns of a coveted antelope, or of seeing the 
massive shape of a rhinoceros looming through a tangle of thorn. 
And, ugly as the scrub is close at hand, the bush-country seen on 
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a large scale presents panoramas of surpassing loveliness. You 
stand perhaps half-way down the side of a great basin of hills ; 
before you the land falls away in huge rolling waves of 
bush-clad country, black at first, then dark-blue, then 
merging gradually into a soft filmy haze like some vast distant 
sea. On each side and behind other hills rise above you, 
some in easy slopes, others in steeply soaring cliffs, scored 
by ravines and scarred with deep gullies that stand out 
like bands of velvet against the sun-steeped face of the 
mountain. Behind the first line of hills there are more hills, 
tier upon tier, one topping the other, till the distant rim blends 
with the blue of the horizon. And the impressiveness belonging 
to the vastness of the scenery is enhanced by the knowledge that 
these great tracts of country are tenanted only by wild animals 
and a few wandering savages, and that except for a few roving 
hunters the civilised world knows nothing of them. 

Sometimes you pass a stretch of open park-like country witl 
gently rolling grassy slopes, dotted with shady groves in whose 
boughs hosts of wild pigeons flutter and coo, and watered 
by quiet streams flowing between banks where the long 
sweeping branches of graceful trees rise out of clustering masses 
of light-green jungle foliage ; and sometimes, as you come over a 
rise, you light suddenly on the gleaming waters of some reed- 
fringed lake, hidden away amid lonely hills. From the green 
swamps you hear the hoarse grunts of the hippopotamus ; croco- 
diles are lying like dead logs, basking in the sun by the edge of the 
shore ; the water is dotted with wild-fowl ; on the sand-banks 
there is a brilliant sheet of dazzling white and pink from the 
plumage of packed armies of flamingoes ; and over the scene 
there broods a mysterious air of primitive solitude and alootness. 
Then you skirt dense forests where the ground is covered with a 
tossing welter of luxuriant undergrowth, the tendrils and 
creepers twining and inter-twining between bushes and plants, 
swarming thickly up the trunks of the trees, falling again in 
cascades of swaying streamers, and lacing one tree to the next till 
there is an impenetrable mass of matted boughs and foliage ; 
while, above, the spreading branches of the mighty forest-trees 
weave a canopy so thick that even at noonday there is dim 
twilight in the leafy caverns beneath. The vividness and 
richness of the many tints of green, the overflowing teeming 
chaos of vegetable life, the vast immensity of these forest-tracts, 
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combine to place them among the most beautiful and striking 
pictures that wild Nature can offer. 

But the country is not all attractive. On the march you 
come on patches pf toms where you flounder knee-deep along 
paths of slimy, washy, evil-smelling mud, winding between high 
walls of tangled reeds that grow out of black, festering water ; 
foul, noisome, unhealthy marshes, yet interesting in a way as a 
type of Nature in one of her primitive garbs. You cross lonely 
rivers, fording them breast-deep at the head of your men, feeling 
your way with a pole, half carried off your feet by the swirling 
current, stumbling awkwardly over loose stones, sinking into 
spongy mud, and wondering doubtfully if there are any croco- 
diles near. Or if the water be too deep to ford, you use a 
native-made bridge, constructed by partially felling two trees on 
opposite banks so that their branches interlace across the water. 
Clinging with agitated hands to the branches above, you clamber 
gingerly along the swaying, dipping trunk, that sways and dips 
more ominously as you reach the extremity and drag yourself on 
to the boughs of the second tree, a performance that calls for 
the skill of a slack-wire walker and aerial gymnast. Sometimes 
you must march through heavy tangled jungle, where your men 
have to cut a way with axe and machete, where tendrils and 
parasites trip your ankles, and spiky branches rend your clothes 
and scar your flesh ; or you forge slowly through a sea of stiff 
high grass that brushes your face with no gentle touch, clings to 
and wearies the legs, and sorely tries your temper. But beautiful 
or ugly, pleasant or trying, all this virgin country has always for 
the wanderer a mysterious charm that is wanting in the beauties 
of the more ordered scenery of civilised lands. 

Then there is the interest of seeing the native life of the 
country. You come on little villages of mud, hive-shaped 
hovels, with low burrow-like entrances, set round inside a ring 
of thorn-fence, and the people throng out to watch you pass,— 
men with perhaps a strip of skin slung from the shoulder, 
carrying long-bladed spears; women with a waist-belt of grass 
and beads, bearing babies on their backs, and surrounded by 
naked pot-bellied infants who run shyly away on the stranger's 
approach. Many are the types of natives you meet. Some 
are tillers of the soil ; their land is green with waving banana- 
groves and high thickets of sugar-cane, and you see them 
pounding the juice out of the cane for their tribal drink, to the 
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accompaniment of wild rousing chants. Others are tribes owning 
large herds of little hump-backed cattle and shaggy sheep and goats, 
all tended by boys, while the men lounge lazily through the days 
till there is a prospect of joining a war-party on a raid. Some- 
times you pass a troop of natives on the march, going along at an 
easy swinging trot, their personal belongings slung on their backs ; 
or at a Government station you see a deputation come in from a 
tribe, approaching in state, dancing wildly round with grotesque 
bounds and wavings of arms, brandishing spears and bows, 
keeping up a long-drawn-out chorus of some strange refrain, or 
going through forms of mimic warfare, rushing at each other 
with upraised shields and lunging spears, and circling round 
as if to strike a blow,—all this purely in order to make a 
proper impression on the mind of the Government officer for 
the favour they have come to seek, probably permission to 
raid some rival tribe who have been stealing their cattle. 
There are tribes of a coarse ugliness that makes their naked- 
ness repulsive ; others there are who are really handsome, with 
tall, slender, muscular bodies, pleasant open faces, well-shaped 
noses and thin lips,—men who are a fine type of the noble 
savage, far above servility, scorning treachery or low cunning, 
anxious for open equal friendship, meeting you with a pleasant 
smile, and holding out their hands frankly for the clasp of com- 
radeship. As you wander through the bush, one or two of these 
warriors may glide out suddenly to greet you, giving a shrill 
bird-like call to their friends, who appear in answer to it mysteri- 
ously out of the depths of the bush. Led by the chief, usually 
distinguished by a strip of leopard-skin, the party solemnly 
gather round, and inspect your clothes and equipment with deep 
interest, endeavouring to enter into conversation, which, owing 
to the absence of a common tongue, resolves itself into exclama- 
tions by each party, and a few smiles and nods. Treat these 
savages fairly and honestly as men, and you will be helping 
somewhat in the great task of giving them confidence in the 
honesty and character of the white man. Often they prove 
extremely useful as guides in the search for game, and it is 
a wonderful sight to see the easy way they slip through the thick 
bush, seeming to glide rather than walk, moving so swiftly that 
you must often run to keep pace with them, and passing through 
thickets of prickly thorn without receiving a scratch, while you 
blunder along with your clothes caught and torn at every step. 
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The fashions of personal adornment are often rather quaint. 
Some have their ears pierced (the hole having been wedged 
open till a hanging loop of flesh has formed, to which beads are 
attached) and heads matted and smeared with red, slimy clay ; 
others have their hair woven with the help of ancestors’ old 
hair into long greasy queues, into which ostrich feathers are 
stuck, and their chests garnished with rows of little scars to 
mark the number of their victims in battle ; women have their 
arms and legs encased in heavy sheaths of iron-wire, a method 
of ornamentation that combines decorative effect with personal 
supervision of, and easy accessibility to, their most valued form 
of wealth. Often, too, the traditions and legends of these people 
are curiously interesting, and you may hear strange stories of 
great marches from the far north that set you wondering as to 
their origin, and quaint fables explaining how men were first 
forced to work, and how death first came on earth ; and in the 
habits and systems of village-life and government of these 
primitive tribes there is an inexhaustible store for quiet research 
on days when the weather puts an end to marching and 
hunting. 

Then there is the delight in observing the animal life of the 
country, for the quantity and variety of the game to be seen are 
really astonishing. Beasts large and small, harmless and danger- 
ous, all living amid their natural surroundings, as they have 
lived for centuries, in unfettered freedom,—to anyone with 
a love of natural history they are an unfailing source of interest 
and pleasure. You see a broad plain thickly dotted with antelope 
and gazelle : some are heavy and ungainly in form ; others there 
are with light delicate limbs and daintily poised necks supporting 
prettily curved horns ; and all, with the bright sunlight picking 
out the tints of their coats against the dull hues of the grass, 
give life and movement to the loneliness and monotony of the 
country. Sometimes the beasts are found singly or in small 
groups ; more often there is a large herd with a wily old buck 
stalking arrogantly among them, seemingly cunning enough to 
know that he possesses the most valuable horns, and taking the 
lead in swift retreat at the first warning of danger. Magnificent 
is the sight when a herd of graceful animals, like the impala, scent 
danger ; a quick startled jerk of the head, a few terrific bounds, 
and then the whole herd rushes helter-skelter over the plain, a 
flying jumbled mass of lithe leaping bodies, the embodiment of 
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easy grace and activity. It is an endless source of interest to 
watch for and pick out the different varieties, to recognise each 
type by its characteristic features of horns and skin, to mark 
small differences, to watch the beasts in their natural state, and to 
observe their movements, habits, and instincts, till you learn to 
know them all as old friends, from the bull-like eland with heavy 
spiral-twisted horns, and big wildebeest with shaggy head and 
twitching tail, to the graceful gazelle with daintily marked coat 
of fawn and white, and the pretty little dik-dik, hardly larger 
than a young goat. 

Then there are the large herds of zebra, their beautiful striped 
skins glistening in the sunlight ; the troops of tall ostriches, 
stalking proudly about with long peering necks and fluffy coats of 
black and white feathers ; the snarling, yelping packs of wolfish 
bush-dogs ; the slinking, cowardly, mangy hyenas ; the little, 
furry-coated jackals ; and the scuttling wart-hogs and bush-pigs, 
armed with curved gleaming tusks. 

In the semi-twilight of the jungle you may catch a glimpse of 
the beautiful skin of a leopard as he bounds into the depths of 
the bush before you can fire ; and as you cross a dry watercourse 
you may stir up a troop of lion from their noonday slumber, or 
in the early morning, while the land is still wrapped in darkness, 
you may hear their coughing grunts and deep roars breaking the 
mysterious stillness of the plain. 

As you march through scrub you may sight a rhinoceros 
standing sleepily under a clump of mimosa-thorn, with the 
rhinoceros-birds keeping a watch on his neck ; an animal so 
strangely blind that you can crawl unperceived within a few yards 
of him, yet so keen-scented that if he gets your wind he may 
come crashing furiously out of the bush, and scatter your 
caravan almost before you have realised his presence. In the big 
green reed-covered swamp there is the huge African buffalo 
wallowing in the mud, coming out morning and evening to feed 
in the open ; he is when wounded perhaps the most vicious and 
dangerous of all African game. And if fortune is kind you may 
sight a big herd of elephant on the march, forming a superb 
spectacle with their high massive heads, huge towering bodies, 
long white tusks, and gigantic flapping ears. They jog along 
over the plain in long single file, all superbly indifferent to every- 
thing around, trampling straight ahead through or over all 
obstacles, swaying their great trunks, with which they shoot 
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sprays of dust over their backs as they go along, or sluice them- 
selves with water as they splash through a stream. 

Then there is the infinite charm of the simple roving existence, 
of the openness and freshness of the primitive nomadic life, with 
the new experiences, new pleasures, and new trials it contains. 
You live face to face with Nature, with only a thin strip of 
canvas between you and the sun, rain, and wind; your floor is 
the rough earth, your carpet a short stubble of grass. No road 
leads past your camp, no house or wall blocks the view ; 
stepping out from the shelter of your tent, you are in the midst 
of primeval solitude and vastness. Your food is mainly the sport 
of your rifle, and the knowledge that your dinner depends on the 
result often gives an added zest to the hunting. You dress to 
suit your convenience, you eat when hungry, drink when thirsty, 
remembering that any spirits must be steadily avoided in the 
heat of the day. The irksome burdens and vexing troubles of 
life in society are forgotten ; there is a grateful sense of restful- 
ness, of relaxation en mental effort; yet the solitude, the 


aloofness of the wilderness give almost unequalled opportunities 
for quiet reflection and deep thinking, and the hard simplicity of 


the life and the necessity for self-reliance strengthen and brace 
the character. You roam at will over the country, marching 
when you like, going where you like, pitching camp as the fancy 
takes you, where there is running water and a plentiful supply of 
game. You rise in the freshness of early morning when the 
velvet sky above is still afire with stars, and as you stride along 
in the keen bracing air of the uplands, you see the grey mystery 
of dawn followed by the glorious colouring of the tropical sunrise. 
Then comes the hard physical toil of the day, the long march on 
a rough winding native path, or through the trackless waste of 
scrub, under the fierce stabbing sun that sets the air quivering 
with heat, and wearies the eyes with the bright dazzling glare it 
casts over the ground. But as you trudge steadily on in the 
burning heat at the head of the caravan,—the porters strung out 
in a long line, each bobbing black head carrying its load, a roll- 
tent cover, a case of cartridges, a box of stores—there is always 
the glamour of setting foot in regions far from the beaten track, 
of seeing new country opening out before you as you come over 
a rise or emerge from a tangled depth of bush, with all the interest 
of noting the general aspect of the scenery, the character and 
formation of the ground, the features of the vegetable life, and of 
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watching eagerly for any sign of game in the district, and for the 
glimpse of some species of animal hitherto strange toyou. Then 
after the heat and burden of the day there is the peaceful rest of 
evening when you sit quietly outside the tent, thinking over the 
sport that is past, planning out the course for the future, 
watching the crackling camp-fire whose flickering flames throw a 
ruddy light on the dark faces of the men as they squat round 
over their evening meal, chattering and singing wild rhythmical 
chants. All around them is the dense curtain of darkness that 
hangs over the land, but the circle of the firelight fashions you a 
snug little chamber that seems to shut you in from the blackness 
and loneliness of the wilderness beyond. 

But of course the main object and supreme joy of the life lies 
in the hunting, in matching your skill and cunning against those 
of the wild animals of the country. There is the delight of 
prowling about with your rifle in search of game. You crawl 
along the edge of a slope, peering cautiously over the summit 
to see what beasts may be on the plain beyond, or from the 
cover of a bush you sweep the valley beneath with your glasses, 
looking into every gully and depression, scanning the sea-like 
wastes of grass for a sign of animal life. You creep warily 
through the scrub, moving as noiselessly as possible, cursing the 
prickly branches, the clinging creepers, the loose stones and dry 
twigs that combine to thwart you, straining eyes and ears 
for a glimpse or sound of a beast, thrilled and elated by the 
glorious uncertainty of the quest, never knowing what coveted 
prize may not be lurking in the depths of bush around you. 
Often you sight a dim shape hardly visible against the tangle of 
thicket, and you lie anxiously watching, fearing to move lest you 
frighten it away, unable to make out whether it is an animal you 
want or not, whether it has any horns at all, and whether the 
horns have a good length and fine spread. Mere wanton killing 
is never your object ; you desire only one or two of each kind of 
beast, and those the best specimens you can find, so that often 
it is hard to decide if the hardly visible animal is one of a species 
of which you have already got a specimen, and if its head is 
sufficiently good to make it worth possessing. Then, when the 
beast is marked down, you have to see what openings the direc- 
tion of the wind and the nature of the ground offer for a stalk ; 
often there is a long patient wait in the hope that the animal will 
make some move that will bring it into a more favourable 
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position. Then comes the long weary crawl, sometimes pro- 
ceeding on hands and knees, or wriggling snake-like along the 
ground, scratched and pricked by the thorns and hard earth, 
making use of every bush, every dip, every tuft of grass, often 
lying for long periods flat and motionless till the startled beast 
is feeding quietly again. Perhaps you have singled out some 
little bush-grown mound as your goal, and arrive there after a 
long detour only to find that the animal has moved off or got 
into a position that makes an effective shot impossible, and the 
work has to be done all over again. But long patient effort is 
more than rewarded when it is crowned with success ; there are 
few joys in life greater than the joy of a hunter when a long, 
arduous stalk has been successfully completed. 

Crowning all is the keen excitement of success as the beast 
rolls over on the ground. But if the shot has not proved 
fatal there is often a long chase after the wounded animal. 
Sometimes you can see it far away, limping painfully over the 
plain, or you may have to follow it by its tracks, and by a drop 
of blood here and there on a blade of grass or dead leaf. When 
the ground is open and soft the tracking is easy ; but often the 
parched soil hardly shows any impress, and you lose the trail 
again and again till the fruitless pursuit has to be given up, and 
the mortification of failure is enhanced by the knowledge that 
the beast is left to a lingering death. 

The greatest excitement, of course, comes in an encounter 
with dangerous game. There is the thrilling consciousness of 
danger when you follow a lion through long grass, catching only 
a bare glimpse of him as he bounds along, hearing now and then 
a sullen growl of anger, but never knowing exactly where he is, 
whether still retreating, or lying in wait for a sudden spring 
when you come within reach. His tawny skin blends perfectly 
with the colour of the dry grass, and the first clear sight you 

et of him may be at a few yards’ distance as he stands crouching 
ie attack, his powerful body quivering with rage, his head set 
low over his chest ; he looks the embodiment of threatening 
ferocity, with his fierce open mouth, cruel teeth, and savage eyes, 
as he snarls and growls with maddened fury, twitching his tail 
ominously, or raising it stiffly above his back as he does when 
about to charge. A beast fully as dangerous, and often harder 
to kill, is the buffalo. You come perhaps on his spoor in the 
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midst of thick bush, and if the ground is at all soft his heavy 
weight and deeply-marked feet leave a trail that is easily seen. 
You follow it eagerly as it winds up and down, knowing from 
the fresh impress that the beast cannot be far off, your fingers 
itching on the trigger, your eyes striving to pierce the density 
of the branches around ; and then, perhaps as you are growing 
weary and losing hope, your men suddenly scatter on every side, 
leaping like monkeys up the prickly bushes, and the buffalo 
crashes furiously out of the undergrowth where you least expect 
to see him. Thrilling, too, is the stalking of rhinoceros and 
elephant. Rhinoceros are usually found on the plains or in the 
more open bush, but elephant must often be followed in the 
depths of the forest, where the tangled foliage produces the dim 
gloom of a cavern, adding a strange ghostly feeling to the sense of 
the risk that must be faced. Both rhinoceros and elephant are 
furnished with very thick hides and wonderful tenacity of life ; 
they are very difficult to kill with a frontal shot, so that it 
is wise, if possible, to get the first shot into the brain or heart by 
creeping close up to them before attempting to shoot. The 
danger involved is somewhat lessened by the fact that they 
cannot see clearly over fifteen or twenty yards, but on the other 
hand a slight shift of the wind may bring them charging down 
on you. You crawl onwards with wary stealth, watching the 
wind anxiously, wondering, as you gain the cover of a tuft of 
grass, if you can ever hope to cross the next open patch un- 
perceived, lying motionless, hardly daring to breathe if the animal 
seems to grow suspicious, feeling as you look at his huge bulk 
that you are ridiculously puny and feeble, and that your powerful 
Express rifle is little more than a pop-gun, and longing for the 
moment for the crack of the rifle to break the silence and 
dissolve the uneasy tension that the long stalk and wait can 
hardly fail to produce. But the most critical and thrilling 
experience is the following up of a savage wounded beast driven 
desperate by pursuit and maddened by its hurt. Then risks must 
be taken and must be met by unceasing vigilance and wariness ; 
and perhaps the moment may come when you have to face the 
nerve-shaking charge of the furious animal, when there is no time 
for thought or calculation, and your life depends on your capacity 
for instant decision, and quick and accurate shooting. A success- 
ful day after dangerous game is not a day that you forget ; with 
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your mind at the highest tension, every detail of the struggle is 
stamped for ever on your memory, leaving a picture that can be 
called up when the hunting days are long past. 

Indeed one of the greatest charms of the life is the store of 
pleasant memories that you carry away ; and perhaps some of the 
incidents and features of it are best enjoyed when they are 
buried in the past, for at the time there is often much that is 
unpleasant and trying. There is hardship sometimes, discomfort 
often ; there are times when the loneliness and monotony become 
oppressive, when you weary of the rough fare of the camp, and 
when a dose of fever leaves you weak and peevish. There are 
long heavy marches with blistered feet that make every step a 
torment, when the scorching sun parches your mouth and saps 
away your strength till you almost sink down with thirst and 
fatigue. Often there are black days when there is trouble with 
the men, days when the long careful stalk ends in blank failure, or 
when the rifle will not shoot straight, and the much-coveted chance 
is missed ; days of bad weather when you are kept a fretting 
prisoner in your tent, or when you trudge wearily, slipping at 
every step, over a plain that the heavy rain has turned into a 
bog. But though existence is certainly not luxurious or 
easy, though there is much that is trying and depressing, the 
troubles pass and the glorious life in the open weaves its 
spell round you again. And in the memory-pictures you carry 
away with you all the little worries and difficulties are softened 
down or effaced, and all the delights of the life stand out clearly 
in the haze of the past, a never-ending source of pleasure, yet 
to some extent almost a torment from the restlessness and 
unsatisfied cravings they arouse. Often in days to come, when 
the cold drizzle is falling, when the streets are slimy with mud, 
and the stale air heavy with smoke, you will think with longing 
of the wide horizons, the sunlight and clear air of Africa; and 
when chimney-pots and dingy walls block the view, and you 
weary of civilised life, you will yearn for the unfenced openness 
of valley, hill, and plain, and sigh for the old roving life and the 
thrill and glamour of the hunting. Those who have once felt 
the magic spell of the Dark Continent do not easily forget. 

E. G. J. Moyna. 
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M. Rob is nothing if not critical. He began his career as an 
independent thinker by criticising the naturalistic formula, then 
in full career of triumph, and he has gone on criticising ever since. 
The work which first made him known to English readers, 
La Vie Privezt pe Micuet Tetssizr gained its vogue with us 
from a superficial resemblance to the Parnell episode. Michel 
Teissier is a trusted party chief who ruins his career and breaks 
up his home for the sake of a girl half his age, a friend of his 
wife’s. Some people at the time complained of M. Rod’s 
handling of his subject as inconclusive. His story could only be 
taken as a criticism of ordinary domestic ideals. Yet it was none 
the less a criticism of the theories of those who would break 
them up, and the partisans of L’Union Libre gain no more 
from him than the advocates of the indissolubility of marriage. 
In fact his dissolvent criticism gives him a false air of con- 
servatism. He spares nothing, not even the newest theories. 
Like Clough, whom in some points he resembles, one seems to 
hear him murmur, “ Ah yet, consider it again,” in view of our 
old beliefs and institutions, not because they are not faulty, but 
because the offered substitutes are so poor. 

His two new novels, Un Varngueur and L’Inpocize are 
particularly interesting, as presenting with the sensitiveness and 
the lucidity which are M. Rod’s special endowments, three 
distinct types of modern French life. The Conqueror, Alcide 
Délémont, a successful manufacturer, represents the old- 
fashioned individualism whose watchword was Laissez-faire. 
Opposed to him is the figure of Romanéche, the influential 
editor and leader of Socialism, who hopes everything from the 
action of an omnipotent State working in the interest of the 
proletariat. Then there is the boy whom Délémont adopts, the 
nameless child of his sister,—Valentin, the anarchist. 
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Délémont does not appear in the second book, except by a 
casual reference. The two figures Romanéche and Valentin 
remain in opposition. The development of Romanéche is 
indicated with considerable skill. In the first part of the book 
he seems little better than a solemn poseur, “impregnated with 
certainties, stuffed with ready-made conclusions.” He urges his 
brother-in-law Délémont to adopt their orphan nephew, while 
himself carefully abstaining from giving him anything but good 
advice. He enjoys the advantages that accrue from association‘ 
with the rich manufacturer, and dares not express too freely 
his disapproval of the social conditions which have produced that 
wealth. In reality he isa man who has not yet found his way. 
Later on, when he becomes a regular contributor to L’Eca.ite 
and a recognised chief of his party, with a platform and a 
backing, he can afford to speak out what is in him, and prepares 
to impose what his master Robespierre called “the despotism of 
liberty.” 

Délémont, the manufacturer of glass bottles, engages our 
sympathies. He is a narrow unimaginative man, whose very 
narrowness has helped him to concentrate his mind on the 
struggle for fortune, and now prevents him from adapting him- 
self to the changed conditions of modern industry. The 
Government inspector insists on his observance of regulations 
that cut into his profits. Special difficulties arise in connection 
with the Italian boys supplied to him by an agent, who is 
a mere slave-trader. The inspector does his best to secure 
humane treatment for these wretched little exiles, and he has the 
sympathy of Délémont’s daughter Alice, a charming creation. 
Other troubles accumulate upon him, the crazy suspicions of his 
wife, the selfish light-mindedness of his second daughter, the 
terrible death of Alice, murdered on her sister’s wedding-day by 
a work-girl whom the bridegroom had betrayed and deserted. 
But the final impression that the story leaves is that of a man 
whose triumphs belong to the industrial system of the past, 
beaten and broken by the impact of new and uncomprehended 
forces. 

We have his point of view in his complaint to the Govern- 
ment functionary against the Inspecteur de Travail. 


I have no complaint to make against him personally, but I complain 
of . .. the authority which your law gives him, the duties which it 
imposes on him, if you will . . . I complain because he comes when he 
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pleases to my factory, enters it as if it belonged to him and walks about as 
if he were in a garden . . . I complain because this surveillance weighs 
on me like an oppression, because it annuls my authority over my staff, 
paralyses my means of action, puts fresh difficulties in the way of an 
industry which has so many already, and hinders my lawful possession of 
what belongs to me, because it humiliates me in short. Let your Govern- 
ment frankly turn us out, let it drive us from the factories which we have 
founded, let it take them, confiscate them, socialise them as you say. One 
would know at least where one was and where one was going. . . . Better 
that, than to hinder our work and give us up, bound hand and foot, to our 
own workpeople. 


And when the functionary has explained to him that “the 
State has at last understood that it has a mission to protect the 
weak and those under age, that it is their natural guardian,” 
Délémont begins to perceive that while he has been absorbed in 
making money, a change has really taken place in the equilibrium 
of society,—a change which threatens to be fatal to the interests 
of his class. 

Yet the man, as he appears in the last pages of his history, dis- 
appointed, bereaved, and half ruined, is more human and attractive 
than in his conquering stage. That germ of pity and sympathy 
which had begun to develope in him as he followed his sister’s 
miserable funeral with the hand of her orphan child in his, and 
the memories of his distant childhood returned to him, begins to 
assert itself against the fierce egotism which has marked his 
conquering period. The last glimpse we have of him is 
touching. Burier, the young inspector, who had loved Alice 
with a timid and hopeless love, comes back to the factory after 
her death. 


Délémont advanced without seeing him, his hands behind his back, his 
head bowed. . . . He replied to the salute of the young man—* Ah, 
Monsieur l’Inspecteur.” 

Burier grasped his hand. “Do believe that I sympathised most 
deeply... .” 

“Yes, you sent some flowers. . . . Very kind... .” His voice began 
to tremble slightly. “ You knew my daughter a little, I know. . . . The 
little Italian. . . . the hospital, . . I remember. . . .” 

“J have only seen Mdlle. Alice once or twice. I shall always re- 
member her.” 

The glass manufacturer sighed. “ Like all who have known her,” he 
said. After a short silence he went on: “TI shall alter a good many 
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things here, as she wished. In memory of her. . . . And for other 

reasons which I did not understand once but which are now clear to 

me—clear as crystal.” He looked at the inspector, who seemed to be 

waiting for the explanation of this remark, cut the air with his old despotic 

gesture and said, “ Atter such a misfortune, sir,—after such a misfortune. 
.-” And without saying more, he moved away. 


Meanwhile, the boy Valentin is serving his first painful 
apprenticeship to life. He begins as a déclassé in the house of 
his rich uncle. Alice only, with her delicate charm and tender- 
ness, gives him the illusion of maternity. She induces her father 
to take him from the coarse drudgery of the factory and give him 
the education for which he longs. When she dies, an innocent 
victim, receiving the revolver-shot that was meant for another, all 
kind and genial influences disappear with her from the path of the 
lonely boy. 

In the opening chapters of L’Inpocite Valentin has become 
a young man. He has left the Lycée and is looking for some 
occupation by which he can maintain himself while preparing for 
his degree. He has two friends, Urbain Lourtier, an ardent 
Republican and a Free-Thinker, and Claude Frémont, an equally 
ardent Liberal Catholic. Each of them would gladly welcome 
him as an adherent. He has also a sweetheart, the daughter of 
relatives of Lourtier’s, and the young people come to a sort of 
tacit understanding before Valentin goes to take up the position 
of tutor, which Romanéche has found for him with one of his 
friends. 

M. Frumsel, Valentin’s employer, is an ardent anti-clerical. 
He finds, like so many others, a point of contact in his hatred 
of Christianity with those whose socialistic aims he only half 
appreciates. Men of his type are perfectly ready to help Romanéche 
and his party to put down the priests; they do not ask to see 
what lies beyond that. Romanéche, on the other hand, looks to 
the destruction of religion as only a preliminary, though a very 
necessary one, to the destruction of private property and the 
establishment of the collectivist millennium. The irony of the 
situation is well brought out in the description of the visit of the 
Republican leader to Rheims, at the invitation of Friimsel and 
some other chiefs of the party, to speak at the féte of the Libre 
Pensée. With ostentatious contempt of wealth he declines the 
offer of Friimsel’s automobile and prefers to walk to the place of 
meeting. 
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He is taken on a tour of inspection through the cellars of the 
great wine-merchants. 


At a sign from Friimsel the workpeople approached, expecting the usual 
questions on their wages, their habits, their health, the length of their 
working-day, the regularity of their work; ending up with the usual 
eulogium of a master so careful of their comfort... . The words of 
Romanéche had another accent. 

“You must think, always and before all, of the radical transformation 
of the capitalist system which we have in view. Tell yourself that 
nothing has been done so long as the proletariat has not realised ‘its 
integral programme, of which the main point, as you know, is the socialisa- 
tion of the soil and of the means of production, . . . The struggle is 
engaged. . . between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. It cannot be 
terminated by a compromise.” 

The workmen of the cellars, good people whose life is easy, listened 
with surprise, more alarmed than attracted by the prospects of a world 
turned upside down, from which the pleasure of saving would vanish with 
the disappearance of capital, and where the key of equality would close for 
ever the door, which now stood open, of the bourgeois paradise. As to 
the masters, they grew more downcast as Romanéche went on giving the 
details of their coming dispossession. . . Friimsel gnawed his moustache 
furiously ; his foreman, in consternation, whispered to him, “ He will 
spoil them for us.” 


But at the time of Valentin’s arrival M. Friimsel has not yet 
reached this point of semi-disillusion. He receives with satisfaction 
the relative of the great leader and at once explains to him what is 
expected of him. The son of the house, under the influence of a 
tutor with Catholic sympathies, who was promptly kicked out so 
soon as his tendencies were discovered, has become tainted with 
superstitious ideas. The real business of the new tutor is to act 
as surveillant, and to do his best to eradicate any traces of 
bigotry on the part of his pupil. 

The note of Valentin’s character is an exaggerated hatred of 
restraint. One feels that only a moral miracle would make him 
a submissive child of the Church ; at the same time he revolts 
from the domestic tyranny to which he is introduced and the 
spy’s part which he is expected to play. He feels strongly drawn 
to his timid, silent pupil, who on his part, while perfectly docile, 
shuts up in himself a world of ideas which he guards jealously 
from the observations of his uncongenial environment. 

Valentin has to confess to Friimsel that he is making no way 
with his pupil in the direction desired. The surroundings of the 
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old cathedral city, the recollections of feudal France and Joan of 
Arc, are not favourable to the growth of the free-thinking spirit. 
His friend, Urban Lourtier, writes to him from Rome enlarging 
on the spectacle of superstition and corruption daily offered to 
his notice. Valentin suggests in perfect good faith that the best 
way of disgusting Désiré Friimsel with his pietistic ideas would 
be to take him to Rome for the winter. Frumsel agrees to this 
naive suggestion, and the two youths start. 

There is this note of universality about Rome that everyone 
finds there what he wishes, just as in Shakespeare or the Bible. 
Lourtier found new texts for his anti-clerical diatribes ; Désiré, on 
the other hand, intensifies and deepens his Catholic sympathies by 
contact with the centre of Latin Christianity, and he comes back 
from the Eternal City more of a Catholic than ever. 

He refuses to be present at the féte of the Libre Pensée where 
Romanéche is announced to speak, and Friimsel in a fury of dis- 
appointment turns on the tutor. 


“ You have the word of liberty always in your mouth. . . . But liberty 
for a son is to obey his father. . . . Liberty is to walk upright, to think 
justly. . . . No one is free to fall into error and superstition. I warn you 
that if this child whom I confided to you persists in his revolt, if he 
inflicts on me to-morrow the insult which he threatens, it is you whom 
I shall hold responsible, my fine fellow.” 


In sheer dread of the consequences for his young tutor, Désiré 
consents to attend the féte. But the attacks on his religion are 
too much for his self-control: he dares to hiss the orator. 


The crowd rose like the sea when a cyclone passes over it. The com- 
mittee, men, women, children, stood up, pushed and pressed against each 
other. Friimsel looked over the crowd in the direction indicated by the 
movement of all the heads ; and it was as though he had received a heavy 
blow right in his chest: his son was standing up, arms crossed, in the 
midst of clenched fists and furious faces, Valentin held him by the waist 
to sustain or defend him. Louise, standing up also, pressed bravely to his 
side. A surging movement of the crowd carried them all three away. 


After this, M. Friimsel again attacks Valentin as the instigator 
of his son’s revolt. 

“ How can I help it,” asks the tutor, “if you have revolted 
the conscience of your son by your tyranny ?” 


They defied one another by their looks : the one small, slight, with his 
nervous face drawn and paled by revolt, the other, strong, imperious, red 
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in the face, with the veins on his forehead swollen as if they would burst. 
Louise, terrified, took the hand of Mme. Oberglatt, and drew her forward 
as if to throw herself with her between the two men. But Friimsel 
controlled himself ; turning his back on his opponent, he went out without 
looking at anyone and slammed the door. There was a moment of 
stupor; then Désiré, deeply moved, came and took the hand of Valentin. 

“Ah! M. Délémont, it is again you who suffer for me. . . Generous 
and brave. . . Thank you...” And he added more timidly, “I hope 
that you are not going to leave after this scene.” 

“Can you doubt it?” cried Valentin, still tingling with excitement. 

“M. Friimsel is a hasty man,” said Mme. Oberglatt, “ but he is kind. 
He will be sorry to-morrow for what he has said to you.” 

“Too late. I cannot expose myself to hear it twice.” 

t Louise came forward in her turn, with shining eyes, almost pretty in 
her emotion, and trembling with her hands clasped against her breast, she 
begged—* My brother would be so sorry if you went. And I too, M. 
Délémont.” 

At the sight of her trouble, Valentin understood the meaning of those 
looks, those words, that voice. It was a return or the temptation that had 
assailed him already. . . The peace of his life, comfort, security, fortune, 
prospects, were there. . He had only to hold out his hand to gather all 
these good things as one gathers a flower. All the mirages of luxury and 
grandeur which can attract the heart of a poor man passed before him. 
But his pride was on the watch, and replying rather to the thought than 
to the words of the girl, he answered with firm and sad gentleness, “ No, 
Mademoiselle, I should despise myself.” 


He returns to Paris and is received by the great Romanéche 
as might be expected. His friend Lourtier has been taken on to 
the staff of the Ecatire, but there is no place for Valentin. They 
want a man of convictions, as Romanéche reminds him, not one 
who, for a whim, turns against his own side. 

In the matter of his little love-affair, also, disappointment 
awaits him. Paule-Andrée’s parents have married her to Lourtier, 
who can offer her a good position. When Valentin protests, she 
reminds him that he has not even succeeded in passing his 
examination. 

What has he accomplished in fact, the poor young man? 
Simply the demonstration of the impossibility of fitting himself, 
his 2 Prva difficult individuality, into any of the holes that 
offers itself, round or square. He is too honest for a spy, too 
proud for a tool, too clear-sighted to be a dupe of the big words 
that Romanéche and his like manipulate so cleverly. He sympa- 
thises with the Catholics in the persecution they are enduring at 
the hands of the narrow and ferocious bigotry that calls itself, 
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comically enough, Free Thought. Yet the dogmas and assump- 
tions of the Roman Church are not for him ; he can have nothing 
to say to a system which postulates as its first condition an 
absolute submission to authority. 


“Their programmes are always magnificent,” he says of the socialist 
leaders. ‘“ However, when they have supplanted the bourgeoisie, they will 
commit the same errors and the same crimes; they have the same 
instincts, they are worth no more. Oppression will change its direction 
and there will be a fresh set of tyrants; that is all the difference there 
will be.” 


And when his shocked interlocutor points out that such senti- 
ments lead straight to anarchy, Valentin replies : 


“There was anarchy at the beginning ; perhaps we shall come back to it; 
history is an eternal new beginning. Besides, there was good in it. Each 
man was his own master and his own judge. We shall see that again. 
Would it be so great a misfortune? It would be simply a return to the 
law of force. And is not this the supreme law, of which all others are but 
the parody,—when they do not cloak it hypocritically. In reality anarchy 
has never ceased to reign. It governs us to-day as formerly, disguised by 
our falsehoods but not less terrible. It gives everything to him who has, 
and from the others it takes away even their most humble hopes. It is 
just as well to proclaim it and to confess it.” 


Here we recognise the dissolvent that is already at work in 
our modern world, sapping all belief in the schemes of the most 
ardent of Socialists. The Anarchist, the man who pursues the 
dream of an absolutely untrammelled individual liberty, is the 
great antagonist which the constructors of the Socialist Utopia 
will have to meet in the near future. And in France, now, as 
always, the workshop of ideas for all Europe, where people still 
fight one another for an ideal or a belief with rancour and con- 
sistency unapproached elsewhere, we see foreshadowed what may 
turn out to be the coming Armageddon, that clash of irrecon- 
cilable ideals in which the whole fabric of existing society will 


finally go under. 
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RHYTHM AND RHYME 


Tue confession which so many readers nowadays are not 
afraid to make, that they do not care for poetry and cannot see 
why the same thing should not be written in straightforward 
English, is heard with mixed feelings by the writer of mere prose. 
Experience in his art has taught him its limitations. Nobody 
would be better pleased than he to make sentences and para- 
graphs which should justify so ingenuous a faith in them ; but 
he knows that it is hopeless. If no other suspects it, he at least 
realises how much of his meaning must go unexpressed, because 
the material in which he works will not convey it. The average 
reader may be unaware of the fact, yet it is true that prose is 
built up out of one material, poetry out of another. As the 
painter uses pigments denied to the artist in black-and-white, so 
the writer in verse has command, as it were, of a paint-box which 
the other may hardly touch. It is not that the poet has different 
words from the prose-writer’s : he takes the old words with their 
old meanings ; but weaving them into verse he gives them a new 
value. 

For it is the function,—it is the characteristic feature—of verse, 
to utilise in words a quality of resonance which they all have; a 
vibrant force of sound scarce audible in them singly, but of 
wonderful power when they are made to pulsate together. In 
prose words are at best but muted strings ; in poetry they ring 
out full-toned, and the reader’s spirit is made more sensitive to 
each word’s meaning. 

As the production of this tone is the making of poetry, so the 
hearing of it is what constitutes the reading of poetry. Un- 
fortunately the music of syllables demands more than attention 
from the listener : it asks for practice too in listening ; and that 
is where the unprepared reader generally fails. Wanting the 
practised ear, there is not much poetry that one can enjoy. 


Cee ——— 
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Wanting the ear, many a reciter and many a would-be teacher 
are guilty of strange enormities. By a singular impertinence 
some people appear to assume that Shakespeare himself was ill- 
advised to write in verse. But what disaster overtakes those 
who act upon that assumption! With faultless memory and 
enunciation two school-girls recited the scene of Wolsey’s dis- 
missal in Henry tHe Ercutu, putting in all the apt expression 
and punctuating all the sentences, in careful disregard to the 
rhythm ; yet the hearers found it hard to follow the sense of the 
passage. Afterwards, however, a private reading disclosed the 
fact that, if pauses were made where Shakespeare made them, 
namely at the end of the lines which these mis-taught girls had 
so studiously ignored, the meaning welled out continuous and 
clear and full, with a majesty no prose ever equalled. But it is 
always true that there is no poetry for those who do not hear the 
sound of lines ; and in order to hear lines, it is necessary to 
value the sound, and especially the duration of the sound of 
single syllables. Hence it is worth while to propose a shibboleth 
for testing the ear and proving one’s ability to value syllables ; 
and for this purpose a line from Rejectep AppREssEs,—one of 
the loveliest lines for sound in all English verse—will serve 
well. 
Where is Cupid’s crimson motion ? 


It is faultless ; but as it happens to be nonsense, the meaning 
will not be affected if we replace two of the syllables by two 
others, and make it 


Where is Cupid’s sunny motion ? 


By this alteration the nonsense remains unimpaired, but what of 
the sound? The reader who does not shrink from that change, 
who does not see how the music of the line is marred by it, may 
be able to peruse prose, but so far as verse is concerned he has 
not yet learnt to read. 

To a sensitive and practised ear English poetry is like a shell 
murmuring of the sea, full of mysterious sound. And from that 
sound miracles proceed, for it is the poet’s material. His is a 
fitting title ; he is a maker ; out of rhymes and rhythms, and 
cadences and subtle pauses, he makes things of which other 
people are able only to talk. Prose labours at its description ; 
poetry outs with its rhyme, and the thing itself is before you. 
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In the best poems the dictionary meaning of the words is like 
a label describing a vivid picture ; that, and no more, for what 
the words try to say the verse shows. Thus Keats mentions 
slow time and silence, just_as any writer in prose might do ; but, 
as no prose-writer may ever do, by the enchantment of that 
verse, 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 


he fashions and puts before us a sample of the things he has 
mentioned. In the same ode, a real touch of endlessness is 
produced by a line which itself is soon ended : 


For ever piping songs for ever new. 


One does not think, but one feels (and that is the more con- 
vincing way) a kind of perpetual recovery, as the dropping 
meaning is picked up and floated forwards on the wave of that 
second for ever. So to utilise the sound of words in illustration 
of their sense is the especial privilege of the poet. Hear how 
Mr. Swinburne does it,—for a picturesque effect this time : 


From where green lawns on Alderney glitter, 
To the bastioned crags of the steeps of Sark. 


Sometimes the things thus created out of rhythms are so 
obvious as to seem almost cheap,—mere happy hits. For 
example, Tennyson’s 


The moan of doves in immemorial elms 
And murmuring of innumerable bees, 
or his 


Soon as the blast of that underground thunderclap echoed away, 
or Campbell’s 
Their shots along the deep slowly boom, 


where the actual booming and thundering and murmuring of the 
verse are what an imaginative child might invent at play. Some- 
times, on the other hand, as in Rossetti’s 


With angels in strong level flight, 


the fitting of sound to meaning looks so inevitable, that one is 
fain to wonder if prose, too, must not have expressed this just 
so, forgetting that to begin expressing things just so is to abandon 
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prose and make poetry. And often it happens that the sound of 
words is too delicately insinuating to be noticed, and we attribute 
all our pleasure to their meaning, without realising how that has 
been transfigured by their place in the verse. A score of times 
one may rejoice at Florizel’s praise of Perdita, 


When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o’ the sea, 


and not observe that the words, too, are dancing gracefully, 
bowing and balancing through their delightful maze. ‘ Move 
still,” they say, and then comes the reverse movement. 


Still so, and own 
No other function. 


These, however, are, after all, but incidental miracles which 
poetry works by the way, going about its greater task of raising 
language in general to a higher power. True, the greater task is 
but a repetition of the less on a larger scale ; the one makin 
syllables sonorous, the other, sentences. For it is still the 
quality of resonance that is brought into action, whether we 
consider the individual words that come humming into a single 
line, or whether we regard the whole line, as it vibrates in 
sympathy with all the others in a stanza. But for all that, 
poetry is justified in the ennoblement of language as a whole, 
more than in its passing triumphs. By this art our common- 
place English speech is made worthy of the immortals. Keats, 
it is true, protested that his verse was frail, 


To that large utterance of the early gods ; 


but Keats’s readers think him too modest. A Cesar might be 
proud, and a Henry the Fifth is fortunate indeed, to have 
found voice in Shakespeare’s rhythms ; a Ulysses need not have 
disdained Tennyson’s. The case of Milton’s archangels is, 
perhaps, different: they are beings almost too tremendous 
for speech of any sort; but this at least may not be denied, 
that prose from their lips would be bathos, and that if speak 
they must, no other tones could be so apt to them as those 
that Milton found in English words, and sent reverberating 
through his verses. 

To return to the means by which poetry achieves such great- 
ness, it is to be noted how lines, not of necessity very melodious 
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in themselves, are improved in value by being set ringing in 
response to others. Such a line is Campbell’s 


Then flew the steed to battle driven, 


which, in its own place (but not in this isolation), taking up the 
throb of the lines that have gone before, and passing it on to 
those that must inevitably follow, gives an impression far 
grander than its own meaning conveys. It is effective by dint 
of being in its place, like one of the hewn stones of an arch, 
among co-operative equals. To secure this invaluable quality 
it is that verse is so often measured into partitions or stanzas ; 
for then each line is strengthened by the echoes of all the others 
with which it is grouped. Gray’s ELecy 1n a Country Cuurcu- 
YARD, beautiful as its lines are even individually, would lose 
half its effect by being printed straight on, without regard to 
the stanzas. Complete poems, short enough to profit by such 
an interchange of sound between all the lines, are among: the 
most delicately delightful things in the world. So complete 
are some of Landor’s epigrams, dainty as Tanagra ware. 

As language finds a new voice when a real master of it causes 
its elements thus to call to one another, so its momentary pauses 
gain in impressiveness too. The cessation of a poet’s line is 
almost as important as the progress of it. It comes in its due 
place by a natural law, which is no wanton convention, but which 
it is wantonness to ignore. And the same law holds good with 
stanzas also ; the strong beat set up by the grouping demands 
an equally marked cessation of sound at the appointed moment. 
One would say that the poet must create a silence in which he 
can be heard ; but what is most strange is that the silence itself 
may become a valuable aid to the poet in emphasising his 
meaning. Of course, not every poem uses this effect ; does 
ever picture ask for all the colours in the paint-box? The 
point is that poetry may do this thing with a certainty most 
enviable by the prose writer, who can but dot in his pitiful 
row of asterisks and hope that the reader will check at them. 
And when the silent space in a poem is so used,—well, it is 
impossible to talk of what happens then. But let the reader 
(since quotations cannot be given at sufficient length) turn to 
Browning’s Tue Last Ripe Tocetuer, and experience for him- 
self the thrill of that silence which divides the first from the 
second stanza. 
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But, though rhythm be justified, and the so arbitrary seeming 
arrangement of verse into verses explained, other stumbling- 
blocks remain to perplex the inexperienced reader of poetry. 
Two devices there are in particular,—the one is alliteration and 
rhyme is the other—which hardly commend themselves to 
common-sense ; and rhyme is the more egregious of the two. 
For how should a man, having said something that ends, i 
may be, with the word /ow, hope to add wisely to it by seeking 
out something else to say ending with szow or flow? It stands 
to reason that he will be hampered by his rhymes. He may not 
say what he would, but what he can. In short (the candid reader 
is fain to argue) it is a sacrifice of sense to silliness, this wilful 
imprisonment of one’s meaning in rhymes ; this false necessity 
to which the poet submits, of saying sow and flow because he 
has already said dow. This cannot be a source of inspiration ; 
from this neither an enrichment of meaning nor an uplifting of 
language is conceivable. 

And yet /ow, snow, flow—they are Campbell’s rhymes : 


On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 


Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 


And, to whatever it be due, it is impossible to deny a great 
dignity in the verses. They have a charm to penetrate deaf 
ears. And what part in this do the rhymes play? Or how 
would the charm work, were they removed? It is worth while 
to try. Preserving the metre of the verses unimpaired, we may 
get rid of the rhymes by a slight alteration. We will let the 
first line run “ On Linden as the sun went down”; and in the 
third we will say flood or stream instead of flow. and,—weil, is 
the change important ? We have only robbed the thing of its 
penetrating force, converted its stately march into a jog-trot 
amble not worthy of attention and not likely to attract any. In 
short, we have done no more than spoil the poem. Its golden 
circlet of rhyme seems to have been a royal crown, torn away by 
our democratic common-sense. 

In reality, however, it is a thing far more vital than a crown, 
and a truer though distasteful simile would accuse us of scalping 
the verse, when we shear away its rhyme. But that also is none 
too apt, and the exact simile is not forthcoming. In all the 
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world, what else is there that is quite so trivial until put to the 
right use, and after that is so essential, as rhymes are? They 
are the feathering of the poet’s oars; and how smoothly his 
verses travel! As the clematis twists a leaf with sly kink round 
its support, as the gourd at every joint thrusts down a new 
root, so a poem puts forth rhymes, and is the stronger for 
them. The clock ticks regularly through its hour and then 
strikes ; the poem tells out its even syllables, and their periods 
are chimed out in rhymes. First and last that is rhyme’s chief 
function, to emphasise and regulate the rhythmical time. It 
acts as a kind of fly-wheel ; and as the sounds recur,—as snow 
and flow swing round in turn to the place where but now /ow 
sounded, the verse takes on a fascinating steadiness, and grows 
impressive as a magician’s incantation. ‘ Double, double, toil 
and trouble,” the material of which the hideous spell is woven is 
rhymes. But they are more potent still for the white magic of 
pleasant verse ; and when one examines verses like 


All was gloom, and silent all, 

Save now and then the still foot-fall 
Of one returning homewards late, 
Past the echoing minster-gate, 


one is forced to acknowledge that, if it is the flowing rhythm 
that charms, yet the rhythm owes its smoothness to those pairs 
of rhymes that follow one another in such endless procession. 
Need more be said in justification of rhyme? First and last 
its function may be to regulate rhythmical time ; but the great 
masters of words often adapt it to a further use. The two 
rhymed words in a stanza are above all the others conspicuous. 
If therefore the poet can also concentrate his meaning upon those 
same words, the light of it will be diffused the farther, the 
rhymes being then like beacon-fires answering one another across 
the whole verse. Words rich in association, full of fragrance, 
glowing with colour, are especially meet for rhyming; as in 
Burns's “ My love is like a red red rose,” in which all the four 
lines are suffused by the meanings that emanate from Fune and 
tune. The words seem to brush together like pine-needles in a 
wind, and emit their finest essence as the leaves of rosemary or 
sweet-briar will do if rubbed between the fingers. With a couple 
of rhymes, therefore, the poet not only extracts the perfect tone- 
vibrations from his language, but sends his meaning through 
AA2 
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and through it. Tue Brook is full of examples of this. The 
fish are darting all through those lines, 


I wind about, and in and out 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling. 


Tennyson sometimes tripped, perhaps. Wanting a rhyme to 
queens in THe Patace or Art, he contented himselt with greens, 
meaning green lawns; but the force of the rhyme extracts 
another significance from the unlucky word, so that the verse 
seems suddenly full of undignified green-grocery. Does common- 
sense exclaim, “ What else can you expect when a man begins 
rhyming?” The answer is easy. If two rhymed words, ill 
chosen, can make a whole stanza ludicrous, they are equally able, 
well chosen, to make a whole stanza distinguished. 

Tennyson could afford an occasional slip. “ In poetry illus- 
trious and consummate,” as Browning judged him, he handled 
English words as few others have been able to do ; and we may 
look to him for an example of the use a master makes of that 
other odd device, known as alliteration. The passage in his 
CEnone beginning “I waited underneath the dawning hills,” 
with its suggestion of quiet darkness and the profundities of 
mountain distance, will be familiar to all readers of poetry. 
A cruel fault of memory, however, once impaired it for the 
present writer, who tried to make the next two lines go, 


Aloft the mountain pine was dewy-dark, 
And dewy-dark aloft the mountain lawn, 


What was wrong? There were all the words, there was all 
the meaning ; but yet there was wanting the airy limpidity of the 
mountain gorge, which the passage had been wont to conjure up. 
A reference to the book showed what had happened. Pine and 
lawn had changed places ; and with that, the alliteration between 
aloft and lawn had been removed from the first line where the 
sense needed its smoothness, to the second where its smoothness 
only levelled away and destroyed the fine aspiring impression of 
the correct version. 

That such delicacy of workmanship is very rare may be true ; 
but to know that it is possible is enough. Could better evidence 
be desired, to prove how the poet’s art inspires a new and finer 
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life into language? It is like the touch of spring on the land. 
The mere brute sounds of consonants stir with meaning, and the 
dullest elements of speech are quickened at a breath of the poet,— 
the dullest, stupidest elements, for there are few things sillier, 
or more vulgar even, than alliteration is in itself. To say that 
the prose-writer dabbles in it (as he often pleasantly does) is to 
understate the matter. It is a favourite habit of the man in the 
street, who finds a comfort, which all the world shares with him, 
in talking of his Twopenny Tube, and whose football news is 
spiced for him with alliterative headlines, such as Lucky Luton 
and Wily Woolwich. With this sort of effect the prose-writer 
certainly may do much, but the finest quality of it is for the poet 
alone. At rare intervals, as we have seen, it subserves ends of 
the extremest subtlety ; and constantly it is resorted to as a sure 
means of strengthening the pulsation of verses, and so increasing 
their penetrative force. When the poet leads off the weightier 
syllables of his verse all with the same letter, it causes each to 
ring as with a hammer-stroke ; and while we like the repeating 
letter, we like still more its effect on the syllables, of marking 
their equal importance and increasing the volume of their sound. 
It is their statelier rhythm that most truly affects us. 

All comes back to that, inthe end. Alliteration is serviceable : 
rhyme is more useful still ; but, with them or without them, the 
rhythm of verse is paramount. That, and that only, in language, 
can properly sensitise one’s spirit to receive the poet’s meaning. 
When the rhythm strikes up, all becomes fluid. When Tue 
Barrack-Room Ba.taps are done, and the Envoy begins on a 
changed beat 


There’s a whisper down the field where the year has shot her yield, 
And the ricks stand grey to the sun, 


then the pulse of the lines communicate more to us than the 
mere words. The throb of the ship’s engines seems to have 
started, and willy-nilly we are off on the Long Trail of poetry,— 
the Trail that is always new. 

Georce Bourne. 
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A proressor of Moral Philosophy would hardly seem to be a 
promising subject for a bright memoir. Nevertheless the 
memoir of Henry Sidgwick just published has an unusual 
degree of brightness, and the reader feels that this comes from 
a certain quality of its subject for which the best name seems to 
be sunniness. It is the sunniness of an early spring day, a 
gentle serene radiance, which has in it more of light than of 
warmth, though the latter is not wanting. Those who knew 
Sidgwick felt this genial efluence when he was present, and the 
memoir will help many who did not know him to catch at least 
a distant wavelet of it. 

It is natural to think of some one man as in an especial manner 
the representative of a University ; and as Jowett was certainly 
regarded as the typical figure in the Oxford of his day, so 
Sidgwick hardly less certainly took the place of the Cambridge 
man, who illustrated the characteristics of the type at their best. 
From what he says of Jowett in the memoir one conjectures 
that an interesting comparison might be drawn between the two 
men. His distinction in the University began early. He 
raised high hopes as an undergraduate, and these were justified 
when bere the completion of his twenty-first year he became 
in a single term Wrangler, Senior Classic, and Chancellor’s 
Medallist. He was elected to a Fellowship and assistant Tutor- 
ship by his College (Trinity) a few months afterwards. It was, 
however, only eight years later that he began what was to prove 
his special work, the teaching of Ethics. He was not one of those 
who go straight as if led by some sure instinct to their destined 
life-work. His wide outlook and varied interests opened out 
more possibilities than are offered to a narrower type of mind. 

Of his gifts as a teacher and of his peculiar mode of teaching 


1 Henry Sipcwick: 4 Memoir by A. S. and E. M.S. London, 1906. 
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we learn much from the testimony of his old pupils. Nobody 
could have been less like the dull mechanical lecturer, who reels 
off year after year the same length of expository matter. He 
made the bold experiment of trying to induce his pupils to talk to 
him ; for he held the quite unconventional theory that lecturing is 
but a poor uninspiring mode of instruction, and that young minds 
grow best when they are encouraged to enquire and think for 
themselves under the gentle control of a wise teacher. Sidgwick 
had something of the old Greek belief in the art of dialectic, as 
we may see from the number of Societies for the free dis- 
cussion of philosophical and theological subjects which he 
joined in Cambridge and London. But the proposal to 
make discussion the chief part of University teaching was only 
intended as a counsel of perfection. It is no doubt a plan much 
less unsuitable to the teaching of philosophy than to that of most 
other University subjects. Yet even in this department the 
pupils’ shyness, alluded to by one who writes of Sidgwick’s 
lectures, and other disconcerting characteristics of youth are apt 
to make progress seem alarmingly slow to one who has to keep 
an eye on the ever-approaching examination. 

Sidgwick’s eminence at Cambridge was, however, in only a 
small measure due to his reputation as a teacher. The Moral 
Science Tripos is not so popular as to secure notoriety even for its 
ablest professors. It was in the work of College and University 
re-organisation, of advocating radical reforms, particularly the 
abolition of compulsory Greek and the concession of the degree 
to women, that he became known as a force to be reckoned with 
in the wider University world. As a practical reformer, again, 
he had a method of his own. Nothing could be less like the 
spirit of the agitator than the quiet appeals to reason to which he 
sedulously confined himself. He seemed to have been specially 
formed to be a champion of women students. Perhaps even the 
rather vociferous youthful protestors against the admission of the 
other sex to the University might have been led nearer to a sweet 
reasonableness could they have been brought for an instant to 
stay their shouting so as to gaze on his calm spiritual face and 
listen to his gentle and persuasive speech. 

Sidgwick’s interests and active impulses were, however, too 
wide-spread to be confined within the limits of his University. 
He managed to combine with his teaching and other academic 
work a remarkable amount of solid philosophical writing. And 
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this held a high place, probably the highest, in his own estima- 
tion of his life-work. The variety of topics, lighter as well as 
graver, on which his letters touch might easily lead the reader to 
overlook his devoted concentration on his writings. Yet when 
he tells a friend that he has three books on the brain, the words 
will not fail to convey, to those who know what his books are 
like, a striking impression of his productive energy. Not many 
months before he was struck down by a fatal illness, he remarked 
to me that his main reason for wishing to live to be old was that 
there were two books which he still wanted to write. Of the 
permanent value of his contributions to philosophy it is still too 
early to speak. It is a common idea that his strength lay in 
fruitful criticism, and that he was lacking in the larger kind of 
originative impulse. This view will probably be felt in time to 
be inadequate. Criticism itself may grow original, and Sidgwick’s 
criticism was eminently original in its way of penetrating to 
the innermost meaning of a writer, and of disengaging and holding 
up to the light what was of substantial value. Nor is this all : 
when writing, as when conversing, he seemed best able to 
discover truth, to chase the dim and shifting form of a first idea 
into broad daylight by following out some suggestion of another 
mind. Closely connected with this tendency is his way 
of building up a complete truth by combining ideas of 
different thinkers which look unrelated if not opposed. The 
method, oddly enough, bears some resemblance to that of 
Hegel, the one philosopher from whose writings his searching 
mind failed, he tells us, to bring to the surface any philosophic 
treasure. His first work, THe Meruops or Eruics, will remain 
the freshest and most striking example of his method. It will 
pretty certainly take its place as one of our philosophic classics 
in which the two opposed tendencies running through British 
Ethics,—the tendency to base morality on happiness, and on the 
other hand to endow it with an intrinsic worth and an inherent 
authority immediately intuited by our reason—are each 
recognised and justified. A brilliant work it may not be, as 
more startling pieces of speculation are said to be ; yet it has a 
lustre of its own for the eye which can recognise the 
characteristics of the best philosophic work, the perfection of a 
methodical construction on a solid basis which is destined to 
endure. 

After his writings the most important branch of his outside 
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work was the promotion of those new enquiries which have 
come, a little oddly perhaps, to be called psychical research. 
While still an undergraduate he had joined a Cambridge Society 
for the investigation of ghost stories, and to the end of his life 
he continued to give time and thought to the work of the 
Society for Psychical Research. Some held that this serious 
spying into occult phenomena was a little strange in so good a 
philosopher. Yet Sidgwick’s attitude, as is made perfectly 
clear in the memoir, was much more one of an unprejudiced 
open-mindedness than one of eager desire to establish a 
particular result. He agreed with his friend Myers as to the 
important bearing of these investigations on the problem of a 
future life, and indeed spoke again and again in his letters of 
his interest in these researches as of a part of his larger interest 
in immortality. Yet he never allowed this interest to press 
warpingly on his judgment. The stolidly quiet way in which he 
accepted one exposure of fraud after another as the result of his 
determination to bring the garish light of science into the 
spiritualistic s¢ance shows perhaps no less detached an attitude 
than that of some who stood aloof and ridiculed. The memoir 
makes it clear that his interest in these occult phenomena was a 
widely different feeling from the passionate longing of his friend 
Myers. He speaks of it indeed in one place as if it were just 
one more diverting interest in his life. 

In order to understand this interest, it is necessary to touch 
on his whole mental attitude towards the supernatural. The 
narrative which he gives us of his religious development and of 
the slow yet steady formation of those sceptical scruples which 
led him publicly to dissociate himself from the Church of 
England by resigning his Fellowship is one of the most moving 
passages in the memoir. He felt himself compelled unrelent- 
ingly to probe the religious problem with his fine critical instru- 
ment just as if it had no vital bearing on his welfare. He had 
no patience for what he held to be the too facile methods of 
finding spiritual repose, as illustrated by theists so far 
removed from one another as Newman and Martineau. 
“Emotional rhetoric” was distasteful to him when forced into 
an enquiry as to the truth or falsity of an assertion ; yet he never 
became a denier of religious truths, nor did he move as far as 
his friend Leslie Stephen towards the position of an agnostic. 
He persistently cherished a hope,—with a certain amount of 
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wavering according to changes of circumstances and mood—that 
God exists and will grant us a future life. Yet this modest hope 
was never exaggerated : Sidgwick’s idea of truth differed pro- 
foundly from that of more recent writers who appear to say that 
the felt need of a belief is an argument for its validity. He 
required something in the nature of logical evidence, even 
though this were but weak. And so he emphasises the point 
that “‘ we are led to accept Theism as being, more than any other 
view of the Universe, consistent with, and calculated to impart 
a clear consistency to, the whole body of what we commonly 
agree to take for knowledge—including knowledge of right and 
wrong.” Ina similar manner he finds the strongest support of 
a belief in the future life where Kant found it, in the necessary 
presuppositions of a science of Ethics ; though even here his 
admirable caution brings him in one place to add words which 
read like an unconscious survival from the early reading of Mill, 
—that human progress and the growth of sympathy may in the 
future diminish the importance of a belief in immortality as 
a motive to right conduct. 

With these various forms of serious occupation Sidgwick com- 
bined other and lighter pursuits. Imaginative literature, both 
prose and poetry, was a favourite study during the under- 
graduate days and remained so to the end. The impressions of 
new books which he jots down in letters to his friends are de- 
lightful reading. Sidgwick had an eye for the qualities of good 
literature, and his criticisms, which are rarely at fault, are often 
acute and suggestive. He always upheld a high standard of ex- 
cellence and insisted on clearness of intention hardly less in 
imaginative than in philosophic writing. Hence we meet with 
critical observations which may seem odd to one habituated to 
more conventional modes of criticism ; as when he remarks 
2 propos of Stevenson’s Prince Otro that his pleasure in reading it 
would have been considerably greater if he “ had not been haunted 
throughout by a sense of ambiguous genre,” that is to say by the 
doubt how much was intended to be amusing extravagance, and 
how much serious presentation of human relations ; or when he 
remarks on THe M1rxapo of Gilbert and Sullivan, which he had 
just seen, “I thought, as I always do of their pieces, how much 
better it would have been if a /istle more pains had been taken— 
if the whole had been kept more up to the level of the best 
things.”” How unrelentingly he could insist on the standard 
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of “the best things” is illustrated in a remark on the 
conversational powers of Mr. George Meredith whom he 
had just met. After saying that in his talk there was once 
or twice an amusing stroke of humorous fancy, as for 
example when he described an unhappy singer’s voice as 
being like “the soul of a lemon in purgatory,” he adds: “ But 
these things did not come often.” Few, perhaps, of those 
who are experienced in the joyous discipline of a spiritual bath 
among the breakers of Mr. Meredith’s discourse would be 
courageous enough to wish that all the wave-crests were at 
the level of the highest. Sidgwick’s deep and discerning love 
of poetry is shown not only in his fine critical observations 
on poets, including writers as dissimilar as Tennyson and Alfred 
de Musset, but in his own poetic efforts, samples of which 
are given in the memoir. He is said to have had a wonderful 
gift of recitation, and a good verbal memory enabled him to 
store his mind with poetic treasures. This acquisition he turned 
to what may seem quaint uses. Once, when crossing the 
Channel with a friend, he stood on the deck reciting English 
verse with emphasis and gesticulation slowly to himself, as 
a preventive against sea-sickness. Towards the end of his life 
he told me that he was wont to comfort himself in hours of 
insomnia, if not to woo sleep to a less tardy visit, by repeating 
some of his favourite poems; and he added that his ability to 
commit poetry to memory was not sensibly impaired by age. 
Another side of Sidgwick’s activity is illustrated in what he 
says about politics and practical affairs. There is no doubt that 
he had a considerable capacity for business. I happened in the 
year 1892 to be officially associated with him in the difficult 
work of organising an International Scientific Congress of 
Psychology, which was to include both the “orthodox” or 
“ scientific’ psychologists, and the “ psychical researchers,” and 
I was much impressed by his practical insight and resourcefulness. 
He seemed to see instantly and intuitively, not only what such a 
gathering ought to be, but the precise arrangements which were 
needed to make it a success. His interest in public affairs was 
developed early when, like his friend Leslie Stephen, he came 
under the influence of Mill and Fawcett. Like Stephen, too, he 
had a passing fancy for entering Parliament. His destiny decreed 
that he should contemplate political affairs from the semi-seclusion 
of Cambridge, wisely judging of public events as they passed, but 
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chiefly interested in thinking out the deeper principles of politics. 
The memoir throws an interesting light on his changing political 
opinions as he passed through the various stages of Liberal and 
Liberal-Conservative. He seems but rarely to have been pleased 
with the trend of political events. The result of the Peuiave-Chomn 
War disgusted him, and it is 2 propos of the annexation of Alsace 
and Lorraine that he for once grows almost hotly indignant, 
pouring scorn on England’s boasted policy of non-interference. On 
the several points of dispute between the two English Parties 
we find pertinent and impartial criticisms. The reader feels that 
Sidgwick s way of looking at things disqualified him from much 
of what is commonly understood by party-loyalty. He expresses, 
indeed, in one place grave doubts as to whether the advantages of 
our party-system are sufficiently great to guarantee its preservation 
in the ferme, or “whether, perhaps, after all, it is Casarism 
which will win in the competition for existence, and guide 
modern industrial society successfully towards its socialistic 
goal.” When the topic raised is the struggle for national 
independence, he is apt to seem to waver. Now he will have 
nothing to do with “ sentimental politics,” and now he expresses 
a feeling of fatigue or worse at all the talk about Poland and 
the other aspiring small States. Perhaps he had not the broader 
and more passionate sympathy needed for appreciating the feelings 
and struggles of masses of mankind. On the other hand what 
he writes about the Boer War shows what a shock he received 
from the spectacle of England’s apparent abandonment of its old 
respect for a national love of independence. One day, shortly 
after the outbreak of the war, he took me into his study, and 
pointing to a copy of Tue Dairy Curonicce lying on a chair,— 
which paper was just then fiercely denouncing the war— 
remarked : “ You see I read both sides,” and then, with a half 
suppressed sigh, “I was brought up to loathe war.” 

Sidgwick was by no means a recluse, and a chief attraction of 
the memoir is the picture which it gives of the man in undress, 
so to say, chatting quietly and laughing just as quietly with his 
friends. He had a genius for society, nor was he fastidiously 
exacting as to the company he happened to be thrown with. He 
had the art of swiftly feeling his way to uniting topics ; when for 
example he happened to find himself taking in a rather shy lady 
to dinner, or, worse still perhaps, staying with the Warden of 
Keble. He loved to meet new people, and writes of his visits to 
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London with something of the enthusiasm of a schoolboy ; only 
that the metropolitan wonder in his case was the number of good 
talkers he found there. Friends like Leslie Stephen give interest- 
ing accounts of Sidgwick’s conversation which had its distinctive 
movement and charm. The stammer, which was often a painful 
disturbance to listeners unfamiliar with it, seemed hardly to 
affect his own readiness in talk. One came to see that he had 
schooled himself to ignore the peculiarity by a specially intense 
concentration on the ideas he was expressing. At the same time 
the stammer was apt to appear, by a curious illusion, even to a 
friend like Stephen, as partially controlled by the will and used 
for effect. One can easily understand that the facetious 
answer which he is said to have given to the question: ‘‘ What 
is the English equivalent of the German word Gelehrte?” 
namely “ prig,” must have had its delicious drollness sensibly 
enhanced by the prolonged stammer on the P. Some of the 
striking points in his conversation noted by those who were 
familiar with it, are knowledge, and the ready use of it, facility 
in giving a new and often a humorous turn to the current of 
speech, sympathetic alertness in getting into touch with the mind 
of his fellow-talker and in drawing out the best of this mind. 

Of his capacity for friendship of the more intimate and 
enduring kind we have abundant illustration in his letters. 
The long series to his old Rugby friend, Mr. H. G. Dakyns, 
in which he touches all sides of his experience, and reveals the 
secrets of his deeper self, have a singular beauty. One is 
affected by a kind of awe at meeting with such a tender and 
intimate attachment between two men, maintained at a distance, 
and in an age when the letter, as the medium of an intimate 
exchange of experience and ideas, has been crowded out of so 
many lives by nearer and, as they are called, more pressing 
things. Sidgwick was half a Greek in his appreciation of the 
high place of friendship in a well-directed life. He writes once 
to his mother: “I feel often as unrelated and unadapted to 
my universe as man can feel, except on the one side of 
friendship ; and there, in my deepest gloom, all seems strangely 
good, and you among the best.” 

The potent attraction of the memoir lies in the personality of 
Sidgwick. It is not so much what he did and said as what 
he was, which gives the indescribable “ Sidgwickian”’ charm to 
all. Even his intellect had a well-marked individuality. It was 
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a unique combination of many ingredients, among which we can 
detect something of the unrelenting searchfulness of Socrates, 
something of the impartial grasp of a subject on all its sides of 
Aristotle, and an ideal of truth and a conscientious application of 
this ideal to his own as well as to others’ beliefs which it would 
be hard, perhaps, to match. The only way, one supposes, in 
which he could ever have seemed brutal to anybody was in his 
remorseless testing of ideas. Yet he was as severe in self- 
criticism as in criticism of others, and noted the absence of 
the former in others, Mark Pattison for instance. For an 
independent thinker he was unusually considerate of others’ 
views. He continued to be in a peculiar manner a learner from 
others all his life. He is undoubtedly to be ranked among the 
great lovers of truth. The comparison of Sidgwick with a 
contemporary thinker, Herbert Spencer, who in his way showed 
an admirable devotion to the pursuit of truth, would probably 
throw an interesting light on the many-sidedness of a perfect 
love of truth. One characteristic of his mind implied in his 
business faculty was its practicality, its tendency to make all 
ideas conducive to wise living. He remarks in one place, where 
he disclaims the title of practical man, that what he has done in 
the way of originating action has been done because it seemed 
“demonstrably right on first principles.” I can recall a curious 
illustration of this application of first principles in a talk which we 
once had on remedies for insomnia. He employed with a 
certain adroitness Aristotle’s idea of a mean between two extremes, 
saying that he found most helpful the reading of a book which 
was neither too dull nor too exciting, instancing Smith’s WeaLTH 
or Nations as the one which best satisfied these conditions. 

A part of the moral attractiveness of Sidgwick seemed to 
lie in his temperament, its placidity, its quiet hopefulness, its 
disposition to look favourably on things. He had something of 
the natural disposition of the hedonist, of the quiet Epicurean type. 
His writings betray a marked leaning to an optimistic view of 
the agreeableness of conscious life. Yet he was far from being 
a jubilant optimist. The memoir will surprise many by the 
melancholy strain which recurs in it. From what he says on the 
fine line of Alfred de Musset, 


L’espérance humaine est lasse d’étre mére, 


and elsewhere one sees that pessimism had something of a horrible 
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fascination for him. His very idealism, his habit of dwelling on 
the best, helped to deject him by making him preternaturally 
sensitive to the pitiful shortcomings of the actual. “I am growing 
daily sceptical [he writes to his mother] in educational methods : 
politics are a blind free fight.” ‘ What shall be done [he asks once] 
unto the man who cares only for the highest things and to those 
cannotattain?” This goes to show that the more enduring placid 
outlook on the world was more than temperament, that it was 
something reached by processes of self-discipline. 

Some men who suffer from the gloom which is apt to 
accompany the life of thought find a temporary relief in some 
stronger kind of emotional stimulus, that of music say, or of 
the beauties of Nature. Sidgwick had his quieter forms of relief, 
and among these one of the most salutary was humour. He 
brought his playful turn of mind close to his serious thinking, 
and when he found a sympathetic companion he would pass 
from the grave to the gay and back again with perfect ease. 
Some delightful examples of humour and of the less pungent 
forms of wit occur in his letters. He consoles himself and 
his mother when he fails the first time to obtain the Pro- 
fessorship of Moral Philosophy in this style: “If I had been 
elected it would have entailed several woes: (@) several more 
stupid people would have asked me to dinner, (4) several more 
comparatively illegible men would have written to me for 
testimonials,” and so on. Writing of a German banquet in 
which the speeches began after the soup and continued between 
the dishes, he says: “ You would think it would tend to make 
the speeches short, but no, it tends to make the dishes cold.” 

Of his beautiful character it seems vain to try to say anything 
adequate. He had something of the candour of the right 
sort of child. He had that rare possession, a manly modesty 
which was eminently modern and akin to Christian humility. 
His sense of justice was keen and comprehensive, and it 
almost seemed in him to be the other side of the large intel- 
lectual grasp of things. Examples of this may be found in 
the memoir, as in his magisterial summing up of the question 
whether Dr. Temple, when appointed Bishop of Exeter, did 
right in retaining his essay in the famous volume, Essays 
AND Reviews. He was quite capable of supporting an outside 
candidate for office against men of his own University. The 
occasional signs of obstinacy which some noted in him were 
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probably due to his vigorous championing of a standard of 
justice higher than that commonly acted upon. I remember 
that when I was once examining with him for the Moral Science 
Tripos he stoutly resisted the proposal to give a first class to 
a certain student, while denying it to a second, urging that the 
latter, independently of the examination test, was known to be 
far the abler of the two. And he was undoubtedly prompted 
in this case by a sense of justice; he was realising at the 
moment how inadequate a test of comparative ability a particular 
set of examination papers must be. No less prominent than 
the love of justice was the benevolence which embraced along 
with acts of public generosity the minor kindnesses of everyday 
life. No one who has been his guest is likely to forget the fine 
considerateness of his hospitality. The German professors of the 
International Congress alluded to above warmly recognised in 
him “the English gentleman.” He relates somewhere with 
an engaging touch of simplicity how he had set himself to 
cure _his_ selfishness by a methodical observation of others’ 
feelings. Yet the selfishness which was thus easily plucked up 
could not -have been deep-rooted. It may be surmised that 
his goodness of heart, like his modesty, came from an older 
source than any of these later exercises in self-discipline. He 
always retained something of the finer essence of that faith, 
formal adherence to which he had felt compelled to renounce. 
It is the clear shining out in Sidgwick’s words and actions 
of the supreme qualities,—a fearless love of truth, a warm 
humanity and a manly modesty—which, spite of some apparent 
and superficial wavering, gives us the impression of a deepl 
founded harmony, a well-balanced completeness, and a beautiful 
simplicity in his character. And it is this impression which 
gives the sunniness to the memoir. We may apply to him 
the beautiful lines of Mr. Swinburne which he recited at a small 
gathering of friends, just before he went up to London to face 
the operation which was to prolong his life by three months, 


When the light of the life of him is on all past things 
Death only dies. 


James SuLLy. 











